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VAL PROCEEDINGS, 


PREFACE, 


The Conference of Charities at Saratoga was the third that has bee: 
held since May, 1874. It was found that the members of the various State 
Boards which deal with Public Charity in the United States were desirous 
a better acquaintance with each other, and that they could not meet together 
and discuss the questions in which they had a common interest without.mu 
tual profit and encouragement. It also appeared that a considerable number 
of persons, some officially connected with public or*private charities, a1 
others not, were desirous of attending such a meeting, and were both « 
petent and willing to join in its debates or to contribute papers which 
should be the fruit of special research, or of long experience. ‘Therefore 
the Standing Committee of the Detroit Conference of 1875 (Messrs. Hoyt 
Bagley and Croswell,) being authorized to do so, and having made the ne 
cessary arrangements, called the Conference of the present year in connec 
tion with the General Meeting of the American Social Science Association at 
Saratoga, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of September, 1876. 

The sessions of the Conterence were held in the Town Hall, and were 
opened by an address from Governor Tilden of New York, at which the 
president and many of the members of the Social Science Association were 
present. All such members were allowed to take part in the Conference, 
as well as those persons officially delegated or specially invited. In print 
ing the debates, it has not been thought necessary to report remarks made 
by persons not belonging to one of those classes. 

The papers and reports prepared by request of the Committee of Arrange 
ments, or, of the Chairman of~ Standing Committees, are here printed in 
full, but of the discussions, in many cases only abstracts could be given. 
In some instances the speakers have been kind enough to write out an ab 

stract of their remarks, and in all cases the editors have sought to give the 
substance of what was said. The same observation applies to the Reports 


from the State Boards. 


PREFACE, 


Members of the standing committee named 


on pace 


ese Proceedings, and all such are reques seer 


the Conterence whe ther they can attend to the AS ened 
he papers referred to each committee will be 


found here printed 


of these Proceedings, and of the pamphlet report of the previous 


nees, may be ordered of any member of the Publication Committee 


I. B. Sanborn, at the oflice of the Social Seic nes ciation, 5 Pem 


berton Square, Boston Reports issued by the several Boards, annually or 


may be obtained of the secretaries of t] Boards, whose post 


addresses are given in the list on pages 14-15 Various matters in 


neerning these Boards will be (found in’ the i of Social 


ce, Nos. I-VII, published and for sale at the oflice of the Association in 


boston 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


HELD AT SARATOGA, 


SEPTEMBER 5TH — 71TH, 1876. 


By the courtesy of the Town Authorities of Saratoga Springs, 
the Town Hall was placed at the disposal of the American 
Social Sctence Associaticn, and all the sessions of the Confe: 
ence (five in number), were heldthere. The first session began 
at 3 p.m., on the 5th of September. The reports made and the 


subsequent proceedings will appear in the pages which follow. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Conference was called to order by Dr. Charles 5. Hoyt 


of New York, Chairman of the Committee of 1875, and upon 


motion Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, Governor of New York, was 
called to the chair. Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt of New York, Dr. A. 
J. Ourt, of Pennsylvania, and T. W. Haight, of Wisconsin, 
were appointed Secretaries. Upon taking the chair, Gov, 


Tilden spoke as follows : 


ADDRESS OF GOV. TILDEN. 


As Chief Magistrate of the state of New York it is my pleasing 
office to welcome you to this charming and fashionable resort, 
which is fast becoming the shrine of political, social and scien- 
tific pilgrimages. Two great conventions, forming an essential 
share of the voluntary machinery by which competitions of 
parties are carried and elective government over a continent is 
made possible, have recently held their sessions in this place, 
and to-day your conference, connected with the Association for 
the Advancement of Social Science, brings to the same charming 
retreat a class of men with very different objects, not less im- 
portant, more comprehensive in their scope and more permanent 
in their consequences. It brings here gentlemen distinguished 
for their learning, for their accomplishments and for their bene- 
volence, 

A conference of charities! What a noble rivalry is implied 
in these words. You are here not to further your own interests, 
not even to promote the material well being of those communi- 
ties which you represent, but to consider what can best be done 
to cure the wounds and maladies of society. 

What has thus far been accomplished toward removing the 
evils of pauperism, crime and insanity, will be disclosed to you 
when the regular reports of the committees char ged withthese 
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subjects shall come before you. I will not anticipate them nor 
trench upon their domain. My office is simply to express to 


you the earnest sympathy, the strong approval, and the spirit 
of cooperation, of this great commonwealth, which I represent 
to-day. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE, 

In the past three centuries the progress of science has been 
something marvelous. In astronomy, geology, physics and 
chemistry and in all of those departments of science which in 
modern phrase are comprehended under the name of biology, 
the achievements have been so vast that the earlier discoveries 
in science would have to go through a fresh novitiate to under- 
stand what are now ascertained facts. Kepler and Newton 
would scarcely comprehend the revelations of the modern in- 
struments that have been employed to discover the interior con- 
stitution of heavenly bodies, while they could merely watch and 
define the general movements of these bodies and ascertain their 
surface. It is given to us to discern the secret internal consti- 
tution of those bodies. Priestley, Lavoisier, and even Davy 
would have to go through new training to entitle them to be 
salled chemists. In all the departments of science these achieve- 
ments have been thus great. By what means, by what methods 
have these great results been accomplished? By patient study. 
By diligent experiments. by researches persistently carried 
into the secret working places of nature. You will answer, it 
was not by these means alone. It was in a large degree by the 
application of 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS 


and scientific methods to these inquiries. Now you propose, 
gentlemen, to extend the applications of this method still 
further — to apply the same implements and modes of inquisi- 
tion to the problems of human society. T congratulate you that 
in doing it you do it under the auspices of the Society for the 
promotion of Social Science. I feel quite sure that you must 
derive instruction and aid — at least that you will absorb much 
that is interesting and that is valuable from association with 
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the intelligent, cultivated gentlemen who belong to that asso- 
ciation. You assume that the complex phenomena of society — 
its grand tides of movement, its successions of changes, growth 
and decay of populations, mortality, pauperism, crime — are 
capable of being reduced to formula, being analyzed, studied 
and stated in the results of your discoveries. Now, gentlemen, 
it seems to me that no more interesting, no more important ob- 
ject of investigation could be presented to the human mind. 1 
am quite sure that the application of the same philosophy which 
has achieved such grand results elsewhere will astonish you ; 
will astonish everyone by the results which it will attain in this 
new department to which it will be applied. Even those most 
uncertain things that depend on the human will are capable of 
being studied, of being analyzed, of being classified and their 
results stated. Iluman life has been held forth in the sacred 
writings and in all ages as the most uncertain thing possible, 
and yet if you will take a large number of individual lives and 
group them you can compute within a fraction their average 


duration. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


In the great metropolis in which my home is, and its imme- 
diate suburbs, there are something like 500,000 families, It 
would be scarcely probable that any one of those families should 
know what food they will have upon their table to-morrow, and 
yet every one goes to market without concern, without plan, 
even without purpose. They find everything they desire to 
supply their wants or gratify their tastes, and nothing of any 
importance is left at the end of the day. All over this conti- 
nent, in every part of it, myriads of busy hands are preparing 
supplies for this great mart of traffic and centre of population. 
In the immediate vicinity the articles of heavy transport and 
small value are produced ; far off, in the blue grass region of 


Kentucky and Tennessee, and on the broad savannas of Texas, 


is being prepared the beef which feeds this immense popula- 


tion, and in all of these tens of thousands of producers there is 
no concert, no plan. No man knows what his neighbor is to 


produce. No man knows who will buy the products of his own 
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industry, and yet all the results of their production are sent 
forward to the market. All are in demand and all find every 
day adequate sale. Take even a broader field. Each one of 
our 45,000,000 of people is choosing what he desires so possess, 


to consume, to enjoy, of the products of foreign climes. Each, 


one is proposing what he shall jtake from his own labor to pay 


for what he purchases from abroad. There have been ‘thos 
who have kept awake nights for fear that we should buy every 
thing from abroad and sell nothing, and, therefore, rapidly be 
come bankrupt. 

Addressing Hon. D. A, Wells, president of the Social Science 
Association, he said :—I believe you have been able to save 
yourself and rescue many others from that apprehension. You 
have seen that it is not necessary for two or three hundred 
wise men in the city of Washington to decide and specify what 
we shall sell, and what we shall buy, in order to save us from 
the calamity which would otherwise fall upon us. Gentlemen, 
how is it that this great multitude of individual wills and indi 
vidual tastes, acting separately and independently, find them- 
selves averaged and compensated until everything tends to and 
everything results in the equilibrium of forces. It is that the 
Divine Being has impressed upon everything order, method and 
law. Even the most divergent, even the most uncertain, even 
those things in the individual taste which we cannot foresee or 
salculate upon at all, when we group them in large masses, re 
duce themselves to intelligible forms. Now, I understand that 
what you propose to do is to apply this same method of inves- 
tigation to pauperism, to crime, to insanity and all those cases 
where governmental interference or governmental intelligence 
is deemed to be necessary. Ido not doubt, if you will study 
these subjects with attention, dilligence, and patience, that you 
will confer great benefactions upon this community, and upon 
the whole country. I cannot conclude, however, without 


ONE WORD OF WARNING, 

and that is this: — The emotional and sympathetic mind seck 
ing out relief for evil distinctly seen and strongly felt, looking, 
perhaps, upon a specific evil, with a view somewhat out of pro- 
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portion to its relation to all the interests of society, and going 
to the public treasury for a fund from which to gratify its 
humane and charitable instincts, and not restrained by any con 
sideration limiting its disposition or its power, no doubt leads 
sometimes to extravagance in the public charities, Thad oeen 
sion last year and the year before to object to the magnificence 
of the public buildings being erected in this state for these 
purposes, and the caution T wish to suggest to you to-day is this, 
that, while all the heaven-born, God-given sentiments of hu 
manity may fairly have their scope in operating upon your 
minds and your hearts to impel you to relieve the evils of this 
character which exist among us, you want, if possible, to unite 
in your action, prudence, caution, frugality and economy of the 
thorough man of business. You want, for the sake of the ob 
jects of your charity, that it shall be as eflicient as possible, 
and that the funds for these benefactions shall not be exhausted 
or consumed without the vrentest possible result being derived 
therefrom ; and you want, for the rest of the community, that 
the burdens for these objects shall not become intolerable, 
While we exercise every sentiment of humanity, while we do 
all in our power to relieve misfortune and to overcome evils, 
and apply discipline and enforce reformation, at the same time 
we must bear in mind that the industrious millions who keep 
out of the poorhouses and penitentiaries are also entitled to the 
consideration and the care of the government. We must see to 
it that we do not foster, as in the hotbed, the evils which we 
seek to remove. We must see to it that our methods are’ well 
devised, are prudent and are effective, and if, as has been some 
times said, in applying the method belonging to thi study of 
the physical sciences to social problems, if, as has been said, 
that method in its application to the physical sciences has 
tended to nurture too much reliance on human intellect and to 
draw us away from a natural dependence on what is higher and 


better when you come Lo apply these methods to social life, 


when you come to contemplate minutely as with a microscope 


the wrongs, the frailities and weaknesses of humanity, we would 
rectify that tendency and our minds would be led, through 


these laws, up to the great source from which all laws are de 
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rived. Gentlemen of the Conference, for the people of the 
state of New York, in your grand and noble and benevolent 


work, I bid you God speed, 


REPORT OF TILE BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 


At the conclusion of Gov. Tilden’s address, an invitation was 


extended to delegates from all kindred boards and associations 
which might be represented by delegates, to take part in the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

Dr. Chas. 8. Hoyt of New York, announced that ILon. William 
P. Letchworth, Vice President of the Board of Charities of that 
state, was unavoidably detained from the meeting, and had 
requested him to express his regrets to the Conference, and it 


was ordered that a note thereof be entered upon the minut 


The Committee on Business reported as follows : 


There are at present in the United States, eight state boards or commis 
sions charged with the general oversight of charitable work in the states 
where they exist. ‘These boards, named in the order of seniority, are : 

1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863, 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

3. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established 
in 1869. 

4. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, es 
tablished in 1869. 

5. The Ulinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, estab 
lished in 1869. 

6. The Wisconsin State Board of Charitiesand Reform, established in 187! 
7. The Michigan Board of State Commissioners for the supervision of the 
Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, established in 1871. 

‘ 8. The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1873. 

A special organization has existed as a State Board in New York sinc 
1847 — the Commissioners of Emigration. 

The present officers and members of the State Boards are as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Years. ) 

F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Chairman ;' Charles F. Donnelly, Boston ; Edward 
Earle, Worcester; Nathan Allen, Lowell; Moses Kimball, Boston; 8. ©. 
Wrightington, Fall River, General Agent; Sidney Andrews, Boston, 
Secretary. 

NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 

John V. L. Pruyn, Albany, President; William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, 

Vice-President ; A. A. Low, Brooklyn ; Theo. Roosevelt, New York ; Mrs. 


1 The resignation of Mr. Sanborn as Chairman was accepted by the Board, Sept. 15, 
1876, and Edward Earle was chosen to succeed him. 
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C. R. Lowell, New York; Henry L. Hoguet, New York ; Harvey G. East- 
man, Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, Delaware County ; Ed 
ward W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County ; Martin B. Anderson, 
Rochester ; John C. Devereux, Utica, Oneida County Ex-oflficio members — 
The Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State ; Comptroller and Attorney 
General; Dr. Clas. 8. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary ; James O. Fanning, Albany, 
Assistant Secretary. 
RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman ; William W. Chapin, Providence, 
Secretary; James M. Pendleton, Westerly ; Samuel W. Church, Bristol ; 
Thomas Coggshall, Newport; William H. Hopkins, Providence ; Job 
Kenyon, Providence. 

PENNSYLVANIA. (‘Term of Office, Five Years.) 

G. Dawson, Coleman, Lebanon County, President ; Hiester Clymer, Berks 
County ; William Bakewell, Pittsburg; A. C. Noyes, Clinton County ; 
George Bullock, of Montgomery County ; Francis Wells, Philadelphia ; 
Mahlon H. Dickinson, Philadelphia; Diller Luther, M.D., Reading, Secre- 
tary; Andrew J. Ourt, M.D., Philadelphia, Statistician. 

ILLINOIS (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

S$. M. Church, Rockford, President ; G. 8S. Robinson, Sycamore; J. C, 
Corbus, Mendota; Z. B. Lawson, Chesterfield ; J. N. MeCord, Vandalia ; 
Rev. F. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary 

WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Hiram H. Giles, Madison, President ; Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, 
Vice President ; Charles H. Haskins, Milwaukee; William W. Reed, M.D,, 
Jefferson; Rev. H. C. Tilton, Whitewater; TT’. W. Haight, Madison, 
Secretary. 

MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; John J. Bagley, Governor, Ex 
officio member, Detroit; M. S. Crosby, Grand Rapids; Uzziel Putnam, 
Pokajon ; Henry W. Lord, Pontiac, Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Benjamin Stark, New London, Chairman ; Samuel F. Jones, Hartford ; 
Dr. H. W. Bull, New Haven; Mrs. Geo. A, Hoyt, Stamford. 

Six of these State Boards of Charities are represented in the Conference, 
as follows: 


Massachusetts, by F. B. Sanborn, Chairman, and Dr, Nathan Allen. 


New York py John Bigelow, Secretary of State, and Charles 8. Fairchild, 
Attorney General, Ex-officio members; John V. L. Pruyn, President; 
Martin B. Anderson, Theodore Roosevelt, John C, Devereux and Dr. Charles 
S. Hoyt, Secretary. 

Rhode Island by George I. Chace, Chairman, and William H. Hopkins. 

Pennsylvania by Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary, and Dr. Andrew J. Ourt, 
Statistician. 

[linois by Dr. J. C. Corbus. 

Wisconsin by T. W. Haight, Secretary. 

Other delegates representing kindred boards, associations and institutions 
are also present, as follows: 
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Dr. John B. Chapin, Superintendent of the Willard Asylum for the Insane 
at Willard, Seneca Co., N. Y. 

Dr. H. B, Wilbur, Superintendent of the New York Asylum for Idiots, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Joseph lL. Bodine, Visiting Physician St. Francis Hospital, Trenton 
N. J 

Dr. L. A. Tourtellott, Visiting Physician House of the Good Shepherd, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Dr. Thomas P. Norris, President of the Com’rs of Charities, Kings Co., N. \ 

Henry EK. Pellew, President United Board of Charities, New York City 

Moore Dupuy of the Children’s Aid Society, New York. 

Rey. J. B. Morse, Hloward Mission, New York. 

James M. Ray, of the Indiana Reformatory for Women and Girls, In 
dianapolis. 

Chas. H. Case, Direetor Washington Home, Chicago, I]. 

Mrs. Charles H. Case, Manager Home for the Friendless, Chicago, I] 

Mr. Ward of the Soldier’s Orphan Home, Ohio. 

John T. Dexter, associated non-officially with the Society of Medical offi 
cers of Health of England, London. 

An important organization existing in New York, is the State Charities 
Aid Association which has for its President, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler. W, 
would recommend that members of this organization be given a place on 
the committees of this Conference. 

These committees should be: 

1. A Committee on Insanity, for which we would recommend Dr. John 
B. Chapin, New York ; Dr. R. J. Patterson, Illinois ; Dr. J. A. Reed, Penn 
sylvania; Dr. W. W. Reed, Wisconsin; C, I. Walker, Michigan ; Dr. J. $8 
Conrad, Maryland ; George L. Harrison, Pennsylvania. 

2. A Committee on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, and their 
supervision, for which we recommend M. B. Anderson, New York ; Francis 
Wells, Pennsylvania; H. H. Giles, Wisconsin ; George I. Chace, Rhode 
Island; Dr. J. C. Corbus, Llinois. 

3. A Committee on Dependent and Delinquent Children, for which we 
recommend William P. Letchworth, New York ; Diller Luther, Pennsy|- 
vania; Henry W. Lord, Michigan ; F. H. Wines, Llinois ; Chas. L. Brace, 
State Charities Aid Asssociation, New York. 

4, A Committee on Penal and Prison Discipline for which we recom 
mend Thomas H. Nevin, Pennsylvania; Z. R. Brockway, New York ; Dr 
Elisha Harris, New York ; George S« Robinson, Ilinois ; Dr. Joseph Bur 
nett, Massachusetts; Benjamin Stark, Connecticut ; Andrew E, Elmore, 
Wisconsin. ; 

5. A Committee on Statistics and Legislation, for which we recommend 
Dr. Diller Luther, Pennsylvania ; Dr. C. 8. Hoyt, New York; Henry W. Lord, 
Michigan; F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts ; John C. Devereux, New York ; 
Dr. E. M. Snow, Rhode Island; T. W. Haight, Wisconsin. 

6. A Committee on Medical Charities and Outdoor Reltef, for which we 
recommend Theodore Roosevelt, New York ; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, New York ; 
Dr. A. J. Ourt, Pennsylvania; F. W. Lincoln, Massachusetts ; Francis 
Weyland, Connecticut ; Howard Potter, State Charities Aid Association. 

We would also recommend that the Secretaries of this Conference, or any 
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two of them, be a committee to call further conferences, either of the Board 
as a whole, or of their secretaries. 
(Signed GEORGE I. CHACE 
H. B. WILBUR, 
KF. B.S 
LER LUTHER 


ANBORN, 
. ORBUB, 
[he report was adopted ind the several ¢ ittces pamed were 
ippuinted 


As the different papers were read, they were referred, each to 


its appropriate committee ; and it was understood that these 


ommittees should serve for a year, and at the next meeting of 


the Conference should present reports on the subjects assigned 


to them. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES RE 

The chairmen of the State Boards were « 
report com erninge the public charitics of then 
Massachusetts, as having established the first Bo 
was first request d to report. The chairman of tl 
Board, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, complied with 
lows : 

REPORT FROM MASSACI 

Vr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Confer 

The state which I represent has a system of public charities 
more ancient and more complicated, as you know, than that 
which many of the states have had occasion to adopt. So long 
ago as 1675, the colonies of Massachusetts and of Plymouth, 
not yet united in one province, provided by law for a class of 
public poor, who were to be relieved not by the town where 
they lived, but from the common colonial treasury. This <lis- 
oe 


has 


tinction between the “ settled” and the “ non-settled ” poor 
continued till this day, and under it all the public charities of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts have gradually grown 
up. I will not dwell farther upon the peculiarity, but will 
to-morrow submit to the Conference a printed report, re cently 
made by the Massachusetts Board to the Centennial Commission 
in which the history of our state charities is traced from 1675 
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to the present year. This report shows, and in brief I will state, 
that the people of Massachusetts, now numbering 1,652,000, are 
annually expending in public charity, about $1,650,000, or one 
dollar for each inhabitant. Of this large sum the 340 cities 
and towns expend about $1,300,000, and the state about $350,000, 
including in the latter sum the net cost of the work done by the 
Board of State Charities and its four departments, which in 
1875 was about $39,000 and will this year be somewhat less. 
_ OF this large sum ($1,650,000), about $1,050,000 was paid for 
the full support or in-door relief of less than 12,000 persons 
during some part of the year, the average number being not 
far from 6,800, and about $600,000 for the partial support (out- 
door relief) of an estimated number during the whole year, of 
about 50,000 persons. At a given date, however (March 1, 
1876), the number of different persons receiving out-door relief 
did not much exceed 25,000, and those receiving in-door relief 
numbered about 7,600. At the same date about 1,100 vagrants 
or tramps were lodged for the night, making a total of paupers 
at the close of last winter, of about 33,000 then receiving relief. 
This included, however, at least 2,400 insane paupers, of whom 
1,900 were in lunatic hospitals and asylums. 

Estimating pauperism in Massachusetts, then, upon the 
basis of calculation long adopted in England, we had, on the 
first of March last, about one pauper for every fifty of our popu- 
lation. This is a much larger proportion than we had before 
the panic of 1873, for I suppose that the number of paupers on 
the first of March, 1873, did not exceed 22,000, in a population 
of nearly 1,600,000, or one in 78. The increase of pauperism 
since has been due to the “hard times,” and from December, 
1873, to March, 1875, this increase was very rapid. We believe, 
however, that it is now checked —that we have seen the hardest 
winter for the poor, and that the approaching winter will not 
throw upon the public so many paupers, with the exception of 
one special class, to be named presently, as were relieved in 
Massachusetts last winter. 

Mr. David A. Wells, President of the American Social 
Science Association, here inquired upon what facts Mr, Sanborn 
based his conclusion that the increase of pauperism had been 
checked in Massachusetts. 
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Vr. Sanborn. Upon the following : we find that the class from 
which our paupers come has been considerably diminished by emi 
rration from the state, or by dispersion among their kindred and 
friends in other parts of the state or of the United States Kor 
example, in Kall River, which has had a large number of per 
sons recelving out-door relief, th populati an hiss diminished yy 
two or three thousand within a year past, and many of those 
who have gone away were the poorest class. — In other cities and 
large towns the same thing has been noticed, to a less exten 
\vain, althongh the times are still hard and there are a great many 
persons unemployed, we find a general impression, that trade is 
improving, and that the next winter will be easier than the 
last two have been. Many cotton mills are manufacturing more 
now than six months ago and at a larger profit We seareely 
venture to say that the worst is over, but we think so, and that 
pauperism is ebbing again, after its late increas 

There is one class of the poor, however, which constantly tn 
creases in numbers and in cost, whether the times are good o1 
had the chronic insane. Wehavea great number of this clas 
in Massachusetts and it is steadily growing larger. We do not 
find that recent insanity issany more common than forme rly, it 
may be so, but there is no conclusive evidence but that the 
chronic insane are more numerous is self evident, and the pro 
per place and means of providing for them are continually 
under discussion in our State Board of Charities, as the y are in 
the New Y ork Board, the Pennsylvania Board, and else where, 
This is the most pressing subject that we have to consider in 
our state, and to meet the demand for more hospital room, 
Massachusetts is now building two great lunatic asylums oi 
hospitals at Worcester and at Danvers, for a total cost of between 
$3,000,000 and $3,500,000, yet capable of: comfortably receiving 
no more than 1,000 patients. We have, in fact, the same ten 
dency towards extravagance in hospital building, to which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have alluded as existing in New York. The 
Massachusetts Board of Charities has always resisted this ten 


dency, and has long advocated, what New York has tried, and 


Pennsylvania is going to try, and what all the states will finally 


come to, in my opinion, the separation, toa great degree, of the 
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chronic and practically incurable insane from the recent and 
curable cases, When our two new hospitals are completed this 
separation can be better effected in Massachusetts, and our 
board has already agreed upon a plan for this, and for the better 
classification and treatment of the curable insane, a plan which 
will be submitted to the legislature next winter. 


In respect to our public establishments in Massachusetts, 


hospitals, almshouses, schools for poor children, ete., 1 may 


sty that they are in better condition, upon the whole, than they 
were a year ago. This is particularly true of our largest alms- 
house, at Tewksbury, where the medical management has been 
imade recently more efficient and responsible than formerly. 
The number and character of these establishments will appear 
from the printed report, already mentioned, which I shall have 
the honor to submit to the Conference to-morrow. 

This is all, Mr. Chairman, which I have to say by way of 
report this afternoon, 

NEW YORK. 

In the absence of the president of the State Board of Charities 
of New York, at the opening of the session, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, commissioner of the first judicial district, reported 
for that board. Mr. Roosevelt referred to the various classes 
of charities of New York, and briefly as to the work of 
the board from its organization. He spoke at considerable 
length as to the operation of the law separating the de- 
pendent children from the association of adult paupers, and 
referred to the various methods adopted in the state for the 
care of such children, otherwise than inthe county poor houses. 
Ta conclusion, he gave some very interesting facts regarding the 
number of dependent children in the state, and the expenditure 
for their maintenance and care, and urged the importance of 


providing for them, as early as possible, in family homes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Dr. Diller Luther responded briefly on the condition of the 
arious institutions in Pennsylvania : 

A higher standard of efficiency was now aimed at, and in 


most instances with very gratifying success. New buildings have 
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heen erected, old ones have been reitrranged so as to adapt 
them to the peculiar conditions of the various classes of 
inmates ; by which such separation and classification is rendered 
practicable as is fit and proper. The iniportance of moderate 
employment, as a matter of economy and as a curative agency 
for the feeble minded and chronic insane is also generally re 
eoonized and acted on. Greater attention is also given to the 
training and education of the children who find their way into 
the county almshouses, Paid teachers are employed to some 
extent ; where public schools are sufficiently near they are sent 
into them. More attention is given to the selection of parties 
when bound out, and more careful supervision is exercised over 
them in these new homes when thus disposed of. 

In the management of the insane, the open door system is 
now generally practiced, Bars and chains are now rarely seen. 
The benefits of a large personal liberty both in the asylum and 
upon the grounds having been fairly tested, are generally en- 

Present limits will not admit of further details, and I there- 
fore defer other faets and observations which I desire to present, 
to a more favorable opportunity during the session of the Con 
ference, 

The Conference at 5 o’clock P.M., then adjourned until 9 


o'clock, A.M., to-morrow 


SECOND DAY?’S SESSION, 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1876. 
The session opened at 9 o'clock Theodore R ; ; 
f pened at 9 O'clock, A.M., iecodore Roosevelt of 
New York, in the chair. The reports from State Boards of 


Charities were then resumed. 


WISCONSIN. 


T. W. Haight, secretary of the Wisconsin Board of Charities 
and Reform, said that there had been no changes in the status 


of the correctional, charitable or penal institutions of his state 


during the past year, of sufficient importance to warrant the 
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occupation of more than a very short time by him in making 
a report concerning Wisconsin to the Conference. There. as hs 
New York, the county poor houses had been cleared of |) 
children over five years of age, and a law forbidding the rea) 
ing of children in such places had been passed at the late session 
of the state legislature. Measures had already been taken for 
the establishment of an asylum for the chronic insane of the 
state, a commission with tolerably full power having been ps 
pointed by the legislature to take the initiatory steps in the 
matter. When the chronic insane shall be thus provided for. 
there will remain in the county poor houses, as a general rule, 
only such indigent people as are physically incapacitated from 
varning their own living. In Wisconsin such a phenomenon as 
an able-bodied and healthy-minded pauper is almost if not 
quite unknown. 

He thought that the state would assume the entire care of 
all the insane among its citizens because public care seemed to 
be better suited to the needs of this unfortunate class than any 
system of private treatment was likely to be, and as all citizens 
paid, according to their means, to provide proper treatment fo 
the insane, so all were equally entitled to its benefits, whenever 
they might need them. There were no private hospitals for the 
insane in the state. . 

Some trouble and annoyance had been experienced during the 
past year or two from the depredations of tramps, and the State 
Board of Charities and Reform were now engaged in trying to 
discover the best and most practicable remedy for the nuisance. 
Communications had been addressed to gentlemen of experience 


throughout Wisconsin, and a general comparison of their views 


upon the subject, it was hoped, might be found of use. In the 


speaker’s own opinion much of the difficulty in the matter lay 
in the insufficient constabulary throughout the rural districts, 
especially, of the whole country. 

In answer to a question he said that no statistics of the nativ- 
ity of tramps had been gathered, but of those that had come 
under his observation almost all were evidently of foreign birth. 
For a general statement of the charitable and penal institutions 
of his state he would refer to the proceedings of this Conference 
for 1875. 
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RHODE ISLAND, 

George I. Chace, chairman of the Board of State Charities 
and Corrections of Rhode Island, said: 

The state from which Lcome, is so restricted in territory, that 
the statistics of pauperism and crime gathered from it, can be 
of little value in establishing any general propositions, So far 
as they go, however, they lend support to the conclusions reached 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts. In Rhode Island, as in 


that state, the criminal and dependent classes are increasing tn 


a greater ratio than the population ; and unless more stringent 
and effectual measures be taken to check the increase, the evil 
threatens to become a very serious one. 

The limited dimensions of our state afford peculiar facilities 
for concentrating our correctional and charitable imstitutions, 
and securing for them a direct, uniform and efficient manage 
ment. Three of these institutions, a house of correction, an 
almshouse and an asylum for the insane, are already located on 
what is known as the “ State Farm” situated a few miles from 
Providence, and consisting of between four and five hundred 
acres ; with lands lying around available for the extension of 
its area when such enlargement shall be deemed desirable, 
These institutions are under the immediate direction and control 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. ‘They appoint 
a secretary who is ea officio a member of the Board and who, in 
addition to his clerical duties, is charged with making all 
purchases, either by order of the Board or upon requisition of 
the superintendent. The Board also appoint a superintendent 
who has immediate and sole charge of the Farm and of all the 
institutions on it, and who alone is directly responsible to 
the Board. He nominates his deputies, and appoints all the 
ofticers underthem. It is intended that the government of these 
institutions should have the unity and efficiency of as perfect 
an autonomy as may be compatible with the welfare and safety 
of the inmates. 

Besides the institutions already in operation, a state prison 
with graded cells and ample provisions for light and air, and 


embracing every modern improvement in structure, is im pro- 
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cess of erection. In continuance of the policy already inaugy 
rated, it is probable that other institutions, as the demand 
them shall arise, will be added to the group already at th: 
Farm. Its juvenile delinquents, the state at present sends 
the Providence Reform School, under city government, wher 
the boys, for whom it is chiefly intended, receive an admirab) 
training. ‘Che children of the almshouse, whom it is importa 
to remove as early as possible from its injurious associations, 
have hitherto been sent to institutions for a similar class in th 
city, maintained by private charities. As their number increases 
provision will probably be made for them, in a separate building 
on the State Farm ; and if our Legislatures would check th 
rapid growth of the dependent and delinquent classes, scho 
must be established for the children in our streets neglected |) 
their parents, or instructed only in vice and crime, where, as 
wards of the state, they may be educated and trained to in 
dustrial pursuits, aud thus be transformed from mere pests of 
the community into useful and respectable citizens. In passing 
laws for securing an end of such vital importance, it is not 
necessary that a very tender regard be had to rights of parents 
which, founded in no duties performed or services rendered, are 
exercised only in ruining their children and laying a burden and 
curse upon society. It is probable that schools of this descrip 
tion will at no distant day be established within the limits, ex 


tended, if necessary, of the State Farin. 


ILLINOIS. 

Dr. J. C. Corbus, of the State Board of Illinois, spoke as fol- 
lows regarding the institutions of that state : 

There are thirteen public institutions in the state of Illinois 
consisting of penitentiary and reform school and eight strictly 
charitable institutions consisting of institutions for deaf and 
dumb, three hospitals for the insane, institution for the blind, 
soldiers orphans’ home, school for feeble minded children, and 


eye and ear infirmary, with three educational institutions, two 


normal universities, and an industrial university. The Board 
of Charities have direct supervision over the state charitable 
institutions and all county institutions. There has not been 
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the attention given to county institutions during the past year 
hat should have been, owing to an inadequate appropriation to 
the expenses necessarily incurred in making the visits, but 
oh has been accomplished to warrant us in the conviction 
creat improvement has been made in the management of 
itv institutions and in the character of buildings erected in 
the past few years. Our Insane hospitals have been erected at 
reat expense to the state and were deemed sufficiently large to 
meet the requirements of the state for many years yet to come, 
but the facts are that at present the demand made upon them 
for the reception of patients is to the full extent of the accom-, 
modations provided, Insanity is evidently upon the increase 
and it is a serious question whether we, as a new state in pat 
terning after the eastern states in the style of architecture of 
sane hospitals, have not seriously erred, As an individual 
member of the Board I am satisfied that some other plan, less 
eX nsive and more efficient, must be¢ adopted for this class of 
unfortunates in our state. The general management of our in- 
stitutions will compare favorably, we think, with other states, 
our superintendents being men of ability and culture and the 


result of their work satisfactory. 
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The several State Boards of Charities represented in the Con 
ference having thus reported, opportunity was given the dele 
gates from other boards, Institutions, and Associations, to 
address the Conference relative to their work, Martin Bb. Ander- 
son of New York in the chair. 

Rev. J. B. Morse of the Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers of New York, then addressed the Conference as to 
the objects and purposes of that Institution, and presented a 
large amount of statistical information regarding mission work, 
generally, in that city. 

James M. Ray of Indianapolis, Indiana, late president of the 
Board of Managers of the Indiana Reformatory Institution 
for women and girls submitted the following paper in relation to 


the establishment and workings of that Institution. 
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Reflecting persons will readily admit that prisons for women 


should be entirely separate from those for men, and that they 


should be wholly in charge of female officers, yet nowhere else 
in the United States is this the case. The beneficial effects of 
such an arrangement, however, are abundantly proved after its 
four years of most satisfactory administration in the state of 
Indiana. 

Under an earnest appeal by message of his Excellency Go 
vernor Conard Baker, the General Assembly of that State. 
provided by law on May 13th, 1869, for the establishment of 
such an institution, for the state, for the imprisonment of al! 
females in the state convicted for criminal offenses, as well as g 
distinct and separate department for the restraint and needful 
discipline for the reformation of juvenile females needing cor 
rective care, all under the sole control and charge of female 
officers. 

A board of three managers was organized by executive ap- 
pointment for such institutions on July 23d, 1869. Its location 
was established on extensive grounds owned by the state, east 
of and in the vicinity of the city of Indianapolis, on which a 
suitable public building has been erected, consisting of — th 
separate departments contemplated in the law and a superin 
tendent’s residence in the centre between them, in one group, 
and so connected with corridors and covered passages as to 
afford ample means of communication and direct surveillance 
under one continuous roof, 

The whole of the land in which the building is erected is 
enclosed, with elevated fencing. 

Kach department is separated from the other by means of 


sliding doors placed in the central corridors, just east of the 


central hall on the penal side. North-east of these doors are 
located independent stairs to the penal department. Th 
ground floor of this department contains ten cells, each of which 
is eight feet by eleven feet six inches. They are all provided 
with hot air and ventilating flues and have double doors, iron 
and wood, the iron being grated, also window gratings and iron 
lined floors. Also two work rooms, each forty-nine feet by 


nineteen feet in the traverse wings. Also guard room, eight 
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feet by sixteen feet, opposite the office, which is located in the 
iter near the entrance doors. 

‘he reformatory department on this floor contains two dormi 

x, 44 feet by 16 feet each, also two work rooms each 49 


19 feet in the traverse wings. The second story, being 


a counterpart of the first, the number of cells, dormitories and 


other rooms, and their dimensions are the same. The mansard 
of the reformatory department contains a chapel 45 feet by 38 


foot 
Leek, 


which is used in common for all. Each department has a 
separate kitchen, mess room, pantry, store room, laundry, dry- 
ing room, and vegetable cellar all of which are located in the 
basement. 

~The building consists of a central edifice fronting south 46 
feet by 46 feet and two wings, one to the right, 42 feet 9 inches by 
6 feet, and one to the left, 42 feet 9 inches by t4 feet 2 inches, 
terminating against traverse Wings of 21 feet 6 inches, by LLO 
feet. Directly in front of the central building, and 13 feet from 
it, is located the superintendent’s residence which is 43 feet 10 
inches by 43 feet between extremes. 

‘lo effect the objects of the Institution, it is manifestly vital 
that the inmates, who shali come under the control and care of the 
same, Shall be substantially educated, as well as trained to use- 
fulness and suitable habits and forms of female industry, that 
they may be rescued from the ignorance and indolence, which 
xo much conduce to their degradation, and that the restraint 
md correction, which the laws of the state justly inflict upon 
those who are guilty of their transgression, may, under strict 
but kind discipline, be salutary and reformatory in reclaiming 
them from evil paths and sin, so that they may become virtuous 
and useful members of society. 

\mongst the provisions for the oversight of the Institution was 
the executive appointment of ua board of Visitors thereof, agen 
tleman and two ladies, for regular inspection of its management 
and report, which by the faithful service of its members has 
been of great value. 

On the L2th day of June, 1873, the Board of Managers ap- 
pointed Mrs, Sarah J. Smith of Indianapolis to be superintend- 


ent of the Institution, which was approved by his Excellency 
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Governor Hendricks, and soon after subordinate officers were ap 


pointed, of whom Mr, James Smith, the husband of Mrs. Sarah 
J. Smith, was made steward, at a salary of $400 with his resi 
dence in the institution, the salary of the superintendent being 


ot 
Al 


$800. The other officers were a matron at $500, a teacher 
$400, an engineer at $720, an assistant engineer at $55 per month, 
a watchman at $600, an assistant teacher at $15 per month, 
domestic servant at $12 per month, and a physician at $400 per 
annum, 

On the sixth day of September, 1873, under a notice from 
the board, the governor issued a proclamation that the Instity 
tion was opened from the 9th of that month for the reception o| 
inmates, and afterwards on October 4, 1873, the warden of thy 
‘state prison south was instructed to transfer all the female con 
victs in his custody and deliver them to the superintendent of 
the Reformatory Institution, This was accomplished on the 
8th of that month by the reception of seventeen prisoners from 
the Jeffersonville Penitentiary, brought by its warden, chaplain 
and matron all of whom gave warning, that trouble would aris 
as the character of some of the prisoners was below hope, 
and that two were dangerous. The first apprehension of the 
managers as to what might be needed for the safe keeping 
of the inmates, as well from their bad character as the lia- 
bility of dangerous efforts of outside friends of the prisoners, to 
rescue by violence some of the prisoners ; and therefore it was 
contemplated to provide for subterranean telegraphic communi 
cation with the United States arsenal, near the Reformatory, 
by a signal bell attached, by which notice could be promptly 
given to the sentries, constantly on duty at the guard house 
there, if any assistance was needed for the safety of the Institu- 
tion. The request for such service, on call, was kindly ac 
ceded to by the commanding officer at the arsenal, but it is a 
pleasure to state that all such apprehension has proved to b 
so unfounded, that the telegraphic wires have never been laid 
down. 

The first great trial in controlling the inmates arose from tl 
suppression of tobacco. When told they could not use it in any 
form, gloom and sadness settled like a pall upon them, whic 
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tried all the ingenuity and grace of the superintendent to dispel. 
The comforts of the Reformatory Prison, so superior to the cells 


of the old prison, sunk into contempt and insignificance, if de 


prived of tobacco, and they mostly wished to return to the old 


prison. 

They were soon engaged in work in washing, sewing, and 
house cleaning, and under the privileges of interspersing educa 
tion with systematic and kind discipline, obedience to the rules, 
which at first were regarded severe and rigid, have been in a 
ereat measure Observed lately by the original convicts, and by 
those who have since been added. 

In providing for the reformatory department the laws of the 
state were so modified as to provide for females under fifteen 
years of age in any of the counties of the state who should 
become incorrigible and beyond the control of parents or 
friends, or are left to neglect of control, or who are guilty and 
convicted of petty offenses, can be committed by the courts to 
confinement in the reformatory department for restraint, edu 
cation and training in useful female employments, 

Such has been the success of this department, that the board 
of visitors have expressed the conviction that at least four-fifths 
of the inmates, being from ten to fifteen years of age can, under 
the discipline, but kind management and sympathy of the Re 
formatory, be completely reformed and become valuable mem- 
bers of society A 

All the girls attend school half the day the other devoted to 
household duties in rotation with knitting, sewing, washing, 
ironing, and other duties pertaining to housekeeping. As idle- 
ness is the greatest barrier to successful reform, glove making 
and other branches of industry are eagerly sought for to keep 
them employed, The actual expense per annum of clothing 
and subsisting an infant committed to the Reformatory has 
been fixed by experience at one hundred and eighty-two dollars, 

One-half the cost of such keeping is required to be paid by 
the county from which the infant may be committed, — All 
commitments to the reformatory department are until they 
each attain the age of eighteen years, unless sooner discharged 
by authority of the Board of Managers. 


The board has adopted the ticket of leave system in the re- 
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formatory department, so when, in the opinion of the superin 
tendent, it becomes proper for a girl to be allowed an opportn 
nity to again make her way in the world, the Board grants to 
her a discharge conditional upon her good behavior. 

She thus remains a ward of the institution without expense 
to it, and may be returned to it any time, upon her giving ey; 
dence of a want of reformation or a lapse from good be. 
havior without a new commitment. 

In the fourth annual report for the year ending Decembey 
3ist, 1875, 108 girls had found a home in this department. 
great has been the success of the officers in establishing 
healthy influence and moral tone that they soon, in a great 
measure, yield to the requisitions which are made. 

Great care is taken to impart religious instruction in both 
partments, believing that permanent reformation must be based 
on the true foundation Jesus Christ, whom to know. is lifi 
eternal. 

By such last report, the terms of sentence of the inmates in 
the penal department were, six for life, one for fourteen years, 
one for six, four for three, seventeen for two, two for one and 
one-half, and one for one year, in all thirty-two. 

The monthly amount of current expenses for the month of 
Dec. 1875 was $1,008.33. The total expense of both de 
partments for the same month of such year 1875, was $2,145.96. 

Whilst all the prisoners alike are placed under the same 
general rules great care is taken to study the peculiar disposi 
tion of each, and adapt the remedy to the disease, seeking as 
far as possible the restoration of self respect as the first per 


manent step to improvement. Therefore an extensive and well 


selected library is of vital importance to meet the wants of 


each department. The prisoners are taught two evenings in 
the week in the elementary branches of our English education. 

The earnings of the convicts for washing done in the year 
1875 amounted to $766.21. 


7 
By firmness and kindness the superintendent and her matron 


win the respect and love of the prisoners so that the most 
abandoned, accustomed to filthy language and loathsome habits, 
soon appreciate the clean garment and pleasant surroundings 
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and learn not only willing and cheerful obedience, but feel that 
work is a privilege and not a punishment. 

It is found that the system for shortening time for good con 
duct has a good effect upon them, which clearly proves that 
liberty and social life, is the great boon for which they strive. 

When asked what has been the result of all this improvement 
in prison life the answer of the Indiana Reformatory Prison is : 
In most cases, restored womanhood to enter again in life able 
to care for themselves, and not a terror or an expense to society. 

The Sabbaths are looked forward to with peculiar pleasure 
as well as the Sabbath schools by all the inmates of the Reform- 
atory, to whom the faithful teaching that Jesus is the friend 
of the fallen and outeast has realized the promised blessing, sO 
that the excellent superintendent, Sarah J. Smith, feels justified 
to authorize the statement that the whole reformatory enterprise 
is a complete success of which the state of Indiana may justly 
feel proud, 

Mr. Moore Dupuy of the Childrens’ Aid Society of New York, 
addressed the Conference regarding the objects and purposes 
of that society, and presented much interesting and valuable 
information respecting its work, especially in placing children 
in family homes, through its various agencies, in the west. 

Mr. Chas. Hl. Case, director of the Washington Home, at 
Chicago, TIL, briefly stated the objects of that institution, and 
referred at considerable length to the nature and extent of the 
charitable work carried on in that city. 

Dr. Thomas P. Norris, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Charities of Kings county, spoke of the public 
accommodations of that county, for its poor and insane, describ- 
ing its buildings, the method of administering out-door relief 
and furnished information as to the annual expenditures by the 
county for charitable purposes. 

Mr. John T. Dexter (of London) said that in England the 
entire system of poor and medical relief was changing, «aid in 
some respects for the better. Society was there as elsewhere 


weighed with a huge burden of useless and improvident people, 


who cared little how recklessly they lived so long as poor 


rates furnished a perpetual endowment, Formerly, the policy 
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pursued by the local authorities was to subsidize insuflicien: 
incomes outside the workhouses ; but in this way a large class 
grew up whose every member looked for aid, and pauperism 
spread like a pestilence. Now, the endeavor was made to dis- 
tinguish genuine from pseudo want by means of the workhous: 
test, admission and maintenance (with all the inevitable limita 
tions of free action) being offered all who were persistent, 
Under the old laws and orders, this course would have led to 
the very mischief intended to be prevented, since a workman 
with the full vigor of independent manhood would not hay 
been exceptionally assisted on emergency until, by the disposal 
of every scrap of furniture and all his tools, his home was 
hopelessly broken up and means of livelihood dispersed. Thre: 
or four years since, this aspect of the poor-law system was fully 
canvassed by the charity organization society, to whose counsels 
was due such a change that, now the workhouse authorities 
may take charge of the poor’s necessary furniture and tools until 
he shall be able again to provide for his family proper shelter. 
To the action of the same society much more was due than this 
change in the principles underlying poor relief. It supplemented 
the poor-laws by a net-work of organized committees with 
salaried officers sustained by subscriptions, as a voluntary 
agency ; but, in every district any resident would be supplied 
with tickets to give to persons begging or in need of help. 
Thus one could say, on being spoken to on the street : “ Go to 
the address named on this ticket. State your case, conceal 
nothing. There it will be seen you do not starve, and that you 
receive shelter for the night. Inquiry will be made into your 
circumstances. [fit be found that you are preying upon society, 
you will be prosecuted ; if you are sick or enfeebled, you will 
be sent on to some benevolent institution ; if you have friends 
able to tide over your difficulties, they will be found ; if you 
want employment that you cannot find, and your character is 
fairly clean, you will probably be assisted by an advance of 
money to go with your family direct to the place where your 
work, being needed, will be paid for at once ‘ Every common- 
sense person would see at a glance that the ordeal to be gone 
through was such as, being strictly confidential where the ap- 
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t was honest, need never be feared ; so, the system com 
mended itself; the tramps and vagabonds were foreed out of 
ranks of recipients of charity ; and in conjunction with 

e and poor-laws, the voluntary agency of our association 
what it was impossible for legal agencies so well to effect. 
uurse, detective activity was resorted to. Without it, the 

m must often fail. There was a semi-military organization 
charity, Which separated it from the work of the churches ; 
but indiscriminate charity had beeome so great an evil that if 
he got rid of, without injustice to the needy, and this was 

the way in which it was done ; while, by occasional prosecutions 
shams, attention was drawn to the particular charities that 
were unworthy or worthy of support, and so administration of 
ud was personified, When it was considered that the poor 


rates of London amounted to $10,000,000 a year, and other 


charities in all to twice that amount, the necessity of such action 


is that described was apparent. The sodus operandi of relief 
was this, A person would apply to the relieving officer for the 
ward, parish or «district. The officer would investigate : if the 
need were urgent, might deal with it ; otherwise, would report 
toa committee of the unpaid, elective guardians, who, cross 
examining the applicant, would determine what to do. Relief 
viven was for limited terms, according to the particular circum- 
stances, sous to bring the case up time and again for reéxamin- 
ition; thus, by sifting, the chronic pauperism was ascertained, 
md then the workhouse test could be applied, To induce a 
proper observance of principles, the local government board 
had been empowered by statute so to manipulate the finances 
of rich and poor parishes, that the root of in-maintenance was 
in part, while that of out-relief was not at all, charged upon a 
common fund raised pro rata among the parishes according to 
the seale of the gross assessment of property. Thus, a wealthy 


parish would, so to speak, pay through the nose for its out- 


_ of 


our 


door poor, while a poor parish would be left to seethe in its 


misery, unless most earnest efforts were made to lessen pauper" 
on- . — ° . reais ° 
ism by diminishing the prospect of subsidies. In another di 
one : ° . 
rection the operation ol the poor laws was not so commenda- 


ap- . : ° ‘ . 
ble. Ona family going into the poorhouse, father and mother 
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were separated, rightly enough, and young children were 
drafted off to the poor-law-schools on the outskirts of London, 
There they came into contact with the offscourings of the street, 
the depraved and debased gutter children, and were permanently 
robbed of every chance of contributing to society’s well-being. 
Skin diseases, ring worm, ophthalmia were peculiar in their 
origin to the herding of masses predisposed by privation to the 
influence of contagion. The more such diseases spread, the 
more did the government, whose permanent official staff had q 
direct interest in extending their order by providing new work; 
seek to compel the erection of fresh buildings, as if the objects 
were to fasten upon society a horde of diseased organizations 
instead of curing disease. At the North Burley District 
school asembly, not long since, 396 out of 820 children were 
at one time under treatment, and other schools had been swept 
as by the breath of pestilence. Yet a humane scheme for board- 
ing-out under the watchful oversight of committees of active 
ladies and benevolent men was shorn of its proper effect. in 
rearing the vrphaned children of the poor to vigorous manhood 
and womanhood, because they must be placed at a distance from 
the parishes, though, in explicit violation of law, the guardians 
of some parishes apprenticed pauper boys at equal distances to 
the brutal slavery of fishing smack service, and the government 
through its permanent officials actually connived at the ille- 
gality, whose results ever and anon shocked all England.  be- 
sides these forms of relief there were other channels through 
which charity found vent. Every specific charity, in Ame- 
rica had its more than counterpart in England, and when hos 
pitals, asylums, special schools, etc., as well as personal charities 
were all estimated, the amount disbursed could be little if any- 
thing Jess than $30,000,000 per annum in the English metropo- 
lis alone. The great endowed charities and the guilds of Lon- 
don, whose resources were fearfully misapplied, held property 
of $20,000,000 per annum clear value, upon the lowest rougli 
“calculation. Some of these, controlled or inspected by the 
secular vestries, which, in London, are the counterparts of 
American city councils, were being investigated and _ taken 


charge of, sometimes by a straining of legal authority, and 


jltere 


Sanity 
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\dministered by the representatives of the people. Thus it 


had been in Camberwell, where a committee sat to protect 


the interest of the parish in the government of Dulwich col- 
the wealth whereof was world-renowned ; and where 
svnary charities established by endowment were distri- 


| by deputic s from each ward of the parish to persons In 
ptional distress who never had received help from the rates. 


were innumerable minor charities under parochial con- 


this or similar ways; and the danger had been less of 


le than too much charity, which would defeat its pri 


ends unless it were so organized as to limit its action to 


nit needs, But organization Was one of the lessons Lon 

; iF ; 

iad been learning to apply, and so striking were its benefi 

| influences as to induce provincial communities to follow in 
same path, Still the English system was not perfect, by 
means. ‘The very care that was shown to guard against 


Tr sickness from want, a2 care so extreme that every case 
that happened in seeming contravention came to be heard of 
2 


throughout English speaking nations, placed society at the 
beck and call of every lewd person saddling the proots of her 


shamelessness upon the rates; it Was through them she preyed : 


legislation was needed to take them from her grasp, SO 


al they might be reared as decent citizens of a community to 


hose care they were intermittently abandoned. 


Mh Conference at | o’¢ lock took a& recess until oO o’ clock P.M, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1876. 
\t the opening of the afternoon session, Theodore Roosevelt, 


of New York, in the chair, the following paper was read by Dr. 
Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
Among the numerous subjects that demand the attention of 


Boards of State Charities, no one is more important in its varied 


jaterest, or attended with greater difficulties, than that of in- 
sanity. 
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The question of expense, alone, is one of no small magnitude. 
since insanity involves far the largest expenditure that is ma 
by the different states upon any one-of the dependent Classes, 
There is a wide range between extreme parsimony on the on 
hand, and on the other, needless extravagance. 

But besides the matter of expense, there are many othe 
questions that require the most careful consideration ot 
individuals .or boards which have, in any way, the care an 
oversight of public institutions, more especially of those provided 


for the insane. The question whether the insane shall be su} 
ported in town or city almshouses, in large or small hospitals; 
whether the harmless, chronic insane shall be separated from the' 
acute cases ; to what extent physical restraint is necessary, 0) 
how far personal freedom may be safely allowed ; these, and 
other questions, constantly beset us. As the whole subject of 
providing for and treating the insane, has been, in a measure, 
experimental, open to change and improvement, new questions 
are continually springing up, the solution of which, in som 
cases, is easily determined by experience, while that of others 
requires the most careful consideration, and all the knowledg 
and wisdom that can be obtained. One object of these confi 
ences of the State Boards of Charity is to bring together the 
results of experience and observation, and to see by comparisol 
and discussion, what new light, what fresh information, we may 
obtain that will aid us in making improvements in the gr 
work of administering public charity. 

It is my purpose, in this paper, to bring before you a few of 
the more practical and important topics, in respect to the man 
agement and treatment of the insane, not so much to commun 
cate information, as to suggest themes for inquiry and discussion. 

The first question that everywhere meets us is, 

THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. 

In every state we find the lunatic hospitals not only full, but 

most of them crowded, notwithstanding new ones are constant) 


being built. Is this increase of insanity apparent or real? | 


it made up of the residuum of those not cured, of that constant] 
accumulating class called the chronic insane? or is recent ih 
sanity increasing relatively faster than population? It % 
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difficult to settle this question by exact figures for the census 
returns are very imperfect, and no other statistical researches 
have been made, that are sufficiently thorough or extensive. 


But it is, we believe, generally conceded now, by those most 


competent to judge, that there is an increase of insanity in a 


ratio greater than that of population, though this increase may 
vary in different localities, and at different periods. 

The question naturally arises, what are the causes of this in- 
crease of insanity, and can nothing be done to cheek or prevent 
it? One thing is certain, the erection of lunatic hospitals, how- 
ever numerous or well managed, will not prevent lunacy, though 
the greater the per centage of cures effected by means of these 
institutions, the more will they serve to diminish the number of 
the insane. To prevent insanity or its increase, its Causes must 
be far better understood by the public generally than they now 
are, And ho higher wisdom or more Us ful eCCOnOMMY can the 
state or any Official board exercise than in applying means and 


energies in this direction, aiming at “prevention rather than 
cure.” 
Among the difficult questions relating to the insane that come 


before boards of charities, is that of 


THE PLACE AND MANNER OF SUPPORT. 

We find the insane very much scattered — some in private 
families, some in almshouses and others in hospitals — some faring 
well, and others suffering badly in body, and worse in mind. 
Passing by all cases in'private families and private institutions, 
the almshouse and hospital constitute almost the only recepta- 
cles for this class. These almshouses may be located in city, 
county or town, may be large or small, but such are the condi- 
tion, management, surroundings, and character of the inmates 
of many of them that these establishments are generally unfit 
places for the insane. It is true there is a portion of the harm- 
less and chronic insane who may be very comfortably provided 
for here, in some places, and there are almshouses so located, 
and constructed and managed, as to afford all the accommoda- 
tions for this class that could be desired. In certain localities, 
there has been of late great improvement in almshouses, espe- 


cially in the internal arrangement for the care, comfort, and 
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health of inmates, and occasionally in special provisions for 
insane paupers ; but there is in the almshouses througheut the 
country, more or less ground of complaint for the gross neg" vet 
and bad treatment of this doubly helpless and dependent class, 

The hospital makes different, and far better provision for th: 
insane, than the almshouse. The primary object of the hospital 
is curative treatment, and, the secondary, to furnish a safi 
receptacle where the insane cannot injure themselves or others. 
But, for various reasons, we think the matter of cre does not 


receive the attention that it ought. It is unnecessary here to 


adduce arguments, either on the score of humanity or economy, 


to prove that the cure of the insane — treatment for this express 
purpose — should always be the first and paramount considera- 
tion. Friends of the insane should not, by dallying or because of 
prejudice, delay sending at once every acute case of insanity to 
the hospital, where all the experience, skill and appliances possi- 
ble should be brought into requisition for the speedy cure of thy 
patient. The first few weeks or months in the institution may 
decide the case for life. 

But, on account of the great aggregation of numbers in 
lunatic hospitals, and the multiplied duties and responsibilities of 
the superintendents, would not the individual treatment of a 
case be well-nigh impossible? Would not more cures be 
effected, and greater success follow treatment if the best medi- 
cal skill and attendance could be brought to bear more directly 
and personally upon every patient? It is not easy to divid 
such labors or delegate to others such experience and _ skill. 
The truth of this position is manifest if we apply it to the treat- 
ment of other diseases, or to medical practice generally, or to 
the various departments of business, whose special knowledge 
and personal attention are found requisite for successful results. 
Besides, is it not a fact that the smaller hospitals have generally 
reported a larger per cent of cures? Also the report of the 
larger institutions do not show so great a per cent of recoveries 
as they did twenty or thirty years ago, even of patients ad- 
mitted from year to year, and under treatment. In explanation 
it is said the cases now sent to hospitals are of longer stand- 


5 


ing, have become chronic, and afford less chance for cure. It is 
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said too, by some, that insanity as a disease has changed its 


type — has become more thoroughly fastened upon the brain, 


and. complicated with other nervous diseases, inasmuch as there 


has been decidedly a general increase of the nervous tempera- 
ment. With changes of the body, and in the causes of insanity, 
we should naturally expect, as in other diseases, some changes 
in the type or features of insanity which might become more 
difficult and obstinate in treatment, and, perhaps, less hopecul, 
in recovery. If this be the case, it affords an argument in 
favor of the earliest, and most efficient means possible to cure 
the disease in its incipient stages. Since the hospital Is gvene- 
rally regarded as the only proper place to cure insane patients, 
it should be so managed as to do this very work in the best possi- 
ble manner, 

In the private practice of medicine there are limits or bounds 
beyond which a physician cannot go, and, at the same time, do 
justice to all his patients. The same fact must, to some extent, 
hold good in hospital practice, though assistants may here more 
readily come to the relief of the principal, But the objection 
toa large number of patients does not apply wholly to the 
duties of the superintending physician, but, it has another side, 
in its effect upon the sick insane, causing an impression, if not 
frequently a conviction, in their minds, that but little (compara- 
tively) is done for them, and that their individual case is of 
small or no consequence. We have heard this complaint re- 
peatedly made not only by the insane, but by those who have 
recovered. Now with such a class of patients, (hat treatment 
which inspires the most personal interest, confidence and hope, 
is of all others, the most successful, and should be employed to 
the greatest extent. On this account, small hospitals have 
altogether the advantage. In fact, if these institutions are to 
be regarded as hospitals expressly for the cure and treatment 
of the insane, they should be small. This was once the pre- 
vailing sentiment, and is still the opinion of some of the best 
judges, but, for various reasons, the general custom of late years 
has been to build large hospitals and, frequently, to make the 
small ones still larger. Among several topics involved in the 
question of small or large institutions, one of the most import- 
ant is that of 
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CLASSIFICATION, 

This subject, if the lines are to be closely drawn, is attended 
with much difficulty. It involves the const ruction of the build 
ing, its internal arrangement, and whole management, lo) 
illustration : The criminal insane should be confined by them- 
selves in safe quarters, constructed expressly for them, in an 
establishment by itself, or an appendage to a prison or som 
other hospital. There is only one opinion on this point, but in 
respect to those made insane by intoxication, opinions may 
differ. 

If the derangement or insanity is temporary, as it frequently 


is in the first attacks, and then repeated as often as the tempta- 


tion is offered, there should be an asylum or hospital, expressly 


for this class of persons. As it now is, our lunatic hospitals 
are very much disturbed by the admission of large numbers, 
mentally deranged, sometimes dangerous and boisterous, fron 
intoxicating liquors. As long as intemperance prevails to th 
extent that it now does, there should be asylums or places of 
confinement for inebriates, for temporary treatment, but, wher 
such persons become more permanently deranged, and thei 
insanity fixed, then the lunatic hospital is the best place fo 
them. 

There is another constantly increasing class that require special 
accommodations, viz : the epileptic insane. It might not be advi 
sable to bring all these into a separate establishment, but there 
should be in every lunatic hospital, halls, rooms, ete., wit! 
furniture adapted to this particular class of persons. ‘This 
should be done not merely for their comfort and safety, but 
for the benefit of other inmates. 

Then there are the dangerous and suicidal insane. [thas 
been found absolutely necessary to make special provision for 
this class, to some extent, in the construction and arrangement 
of rooms. Too much care and forethought cannot be exercised 
in making such provision, and this should be followed most 
rigidly (if not in lines of separation), with unceasing vigilanc: 
and watchfulness. 


There are two other classes who should be cared for more 
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exclusively by themselves, viz: Ist. Those that are noisy, and, 


disposed, either by some exciting cause, or by involuntary 


breaks of insanity, to disturb the quiet rest of others both 
by any and by night. The second class include those, who by 


{f their habits or insanity, are uncleanly and filthy in 


on o} 
persons, or vulgar and obscene in their language. This 
fault is perhaps mare common than the former, though 

not so easily detec ted ; but more pains, we believe, should be 

taken to make special provision for both these classes, 

One of the strongest arguments adduced in favor of large 
establishments is, that a more complete classification of the in- 
ane can be made by having a greater number of wines, halls and 
ious other accommodations. While there may be much truth 
in this arcument, still there are serious obj ctions to the agere 
ation of great numbers of such people, who, must come in 
ntact more or less, and exert, in a variety of ways, a powerful 
influence upon each other, In providing for so large numbers 

impossible to secure in Pa comfort ible and wholesom« isin 
, that amount of air, light, exercise, employment, recreation, 
reedom, and social intercourse with one another and with sane 
people, which are indispensable to promote thi ir highest physical 
and mental welfare. If large numbers must be congregated to- 
rether, there should be an abundance of land, and a portion of 
the buildings constructed in the pavillion style, or in small cottages 
ere, to some extent, the family method of living can be adopt 
There can be no question, but that the situation and 
of Tay in thes large ho pitals might be greatly 
‘oved by transferring them to different quarters. This bring 
up a question which has been agitated for years, but, of late, 
has excited much intere t, and is destined to create still more 
interest and discussion, We refer to the que tion of separate 


support and treatment of the class denominated 


CHRONIC OR HARMLESS INSANE, 
As this subject opens n large field for discussion, and many 
arguments may be advanced upon both sides, | shall confine my 
remarks to a few points. The fact is now well established by 


recent investigations, that a much larger proportion of the in- 
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sane belong to this class than was formerly supposed. If we 


include the insane wherever found, it is safe to state that con- 


siderably more than one-half belong to it, and, if the test is ap- 


plied to hospitals, we shall find in many cases, the proportion 
will amount to three-fourths or four-fifths, and, in some cases, 
nine-tenths. It is surprising, too, how rapidly this class increas 
in all lunatic hospitals, and notwithstanding a diminution of 
numbers by death, unless some positive means are provided for 
removing such patients, these institutions would in a short time 
become almost wholly filled with the chronic insane. 

If a separation or division of this class is to be made, it be- 
comes an important question upon what principle it shall take 
place, whether it shall include the most quiet and harmless, or 
the most demented and hopeless, or the healthiest and most 
serviceable. This must depend upon the particular objects had 
in view, as well as upon the character of the provision which 
has been made for them. In making a division or the chronic 
insane for support, there must be some distinction or classifica- 
tion. If the law of pauper settlement, or the claim of private 
support, should come into the account, these might determine 
each case, or direct where it must go, whether to an almshouse 
or to some private quarter. In the present state of the question 
it would be difficult to lay down any exact course or fixed 
principles upon which such separation should take place. 

As the great majority of this class do not need hospital treat- 
ment, or its usual appliances and attendants, different accommo- 
dations should be provided in respect to land, buildings, and 
general management. <A large amount of land, well adapted 
for cultivation, favorably located for health, easy of access, and 
with pleasant surroundings, should be the first object. The 
buildings in construction and all their parts, should be adapted 
to this class of persons, built in the pavilion style, not more 
than two stories high, with halls and rooms, well lighted and 
ventilated. The whole construction expense for each inmate 
should not exceed one thousand dollars, and, perhaps, might be 
provided for at considerably less than that sum. In this respect, 
it would differ radically from the present style of building 
lunatic hospitals where the out-lay or construction account 
averages from two to three thousand dollars for each patient. 
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e 


\s vet there has been no complete and fair experiment in our 
untry of supporting the chronic insane by themselves. It 
ay be said, that three trials of it are being made at the present 

e, Dut, have not been carried on long enough or under such 
ryvorable circumstances, as to ensure the success which is de- 
le, - certainly these would not claim to be considered as 

el institutions. It is only a few years since any movement 
this kind commenced, and all the three experiments have 
heen conducted under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances, 

The oldest of these is in Massachusetts, called the Tew ksbury 
Asylum for the chronic insane, started in 1&66. It is connected 
with the state almshouse as a department, though in a separate 
building, but is a part of the same institution, under the same 
management and officers. It provides for about three hundred 
insane persons, all paupers. 

The second experiment is in Rhode Island, called the “ State 
\sylum for the incurable insane,” located a few miles from 
Providence on a large farm, near other state institutions, though 
this is entirely separate, containing some one hundred and fifty 
inmates. It is wholly under the management of the board of 
state charities. 

The third institution of this kind is the “ Willard Asylum for 
the insane,” located at Ovid, New York, and established in 1868, 
This asylum has about one thousand inmates, and is managed 
by a board of trustees, and a medical staff appointed expressly 
for the purpose. It is understood generally, we believe, that 
this institution during its eight years of operation, has met with 
much success, and, one of its greatest advantages is, the large 
amount of excellent land it possesses for cultivation. This 
introduces a subject of vast importance to this particular class 


of persons and demands careful consideration. We refer to 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE INSANE, 


As the luws of physiology have become, of late years, better 


understood, together with the causes of disease, physical exer- 


cise has assumed, as a remedial agency, more and more import- 
ance. Especially is this the case in all kinds of chronic disease. 


[Insanity is a disease of the brain and the nervous system, and 
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in its acute stages, requires, like other diseases, medication, and 
the appliances of a hospital, but, when it has passed into 4 
chronic state, there should be added to or combined with this 
treatment, a strict observance of the principles of hygiene and 
sanitary laws. The symptoms of insanity in its acute stage, 


are generally distinctly marked so that medical treatment ca; 


be brought to bear directly upon it, but, when it has settled 


into a chronic state, the indications of disease become more ob 
scure and complicated, so that the exact pathological condition 
of the system cannot be so easily understood. Here comes in 
the law of exercise. Amusements and recreations, of various 
kinds, are provided for diverting the mind. ‘These are good in 
their place ; we would have more of them rather than less, 
Airing courts are good in their way, so are the exercises of 
walking and riding, all these have a most beneficial influenc 
upon both body and the mind, But work — active employment 
of some kind, is more important than all other treatment to the 
chronic insane. It develops muscle and gives strength ; im- 
proves the appetite and digestion ; increases all the vital forces 
of the system ; occupies and diverts the mind ; has a strong 
tendency, to give self-control and bring into exercise all the 
mental faculties in harmony with the laws of the body. It has 
a decided tendency to prevent not only slight attacks of men- 
tal derangement, but also momentary out-breaks of insanity. 
It would often obviate the necessity of physical restraint and 
seclusion. 

This employment should be suited to the need, and taste of 
the insane. Farm-work and gardening afford the greatest 
variety and most wholesome kinds of occupation. They call 
into exercise all parts of the body, surround one with pure air 
and plenty of sunlight, and at the same time, occupy pleasantly 
the higher and better faculties of the mind. Among a large 
body of men, many may prefer trades, or some kind of mecha- 
nical business — perhaps have had experience in these, or can 
learn some one of them. While a plenty of good land, connected 
with a large institution, may furnish a great variety of work, 
other kinds of occupation and business can easily be intro- 
duced, if desired. 
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In the treatment of the insane formerly very little account 
was made of work or exercise, and even at the present day, it 
is considered by many persons of small consequence. Once it 
was thought that diseases could be cured by medicine alone, 
but, the better we yinderstand the laws of the human system 
and the causes of disease, the less dependence we find upon 
medicine, but the greater upon the necessity of a strict obsery 
ance of the laws of nature. Most emphatically is this true, in 
diseases of long standing, involving the nervous system and 
mental soundness. Accordingly we find in all asylums for the 
insane, that where wholesome exercise of body and mind has 
heen most systematically and extensively introduced in these 
institutions, there has been found the most successful treatment 
of the insane, the best health, the least mortality, and the most 
recoveries. Of course, the measure of success varies, and is 
exhibited in different Wit) Ss. 

There are several institutions in Seotland and England where 
employment has been made particularly within a few years, a 
primary object, and this has been followed with the most bene- 
ficial results. It is believed, we have some such institutions in 
this country, Among the foremost of which, Init be mentioned 
the Northampton Lunatic LLospital in Ma .. and the W illard 
asylum in New York. If wholesome exercise of body and 


mind as a law of nature, as a remedial agency, is an indispensa- 


ble condition, upon which depend LPC TIE ral he alth and oundness 


of mind, it should certainly be resorted to, under the most 
favorable circumstances, and to the greatest extent. By the 
use of such means, success and not failure, must inevitably 
follow. Not only experience nnd Obse rvati mn confirm this posi- 
tion, but such a course of treatment harmonizes with the estab- 
lished laws of phy slology, both in anormal and morbid condition, 


Many illustrations could be given where health of body and 


sanity of mind have thus been restored, after much medication 
and long hospital treatment, Vost intimate ly connected with 
this subject of employme nt is another that vitally affects the in- 


terests of the insane, that of 
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PERSONAL FREEDOM. 

Ever since Dr. Conolly broke open the prison doors, and 
knocked off the chains from the bodies of the insane, the ques 
tion of freedom, restraint, seclusion, etc., has been the occasion 
of controversy. Since that period the whole history of the 
treatment of the insane shows that there has been a steady im- 
provement, more liberty and freedom, less confinement and 
restraint. All must admit that cases of insanity occasionally 
occur of such violence and danger to human life, that restraints 
of some kind are indispensable. There can be but one opinion, 


that occasionally there may be an insane person so violent and 


dangerous as to render the use of force absolutely necessary 


for safety, and even a resort to bolts and bars, but how far, or 
to what extent, this shall be carried, there is difference of opinion. 
But because force or seclusion may occasionally be necessary, 
it does not follow that all insane persons must be confined by 
locks, bolts and bars, great improvement has recently been 
made in this respect in several asylums in Scotland and England. 
The buildings have been changed or constructed with particular 
reference to making these experiments. The leading features 
of this reform are thus characterized : first, unlocked doors ; 
second, great amount of general freedom ; third, the large 
numbers on parole ; and fourth, the special attention given to 
the occupation of patients. No locks or keys are used except 
to small wards or parts of the hospital where but few patients 
are confined. The insane are so taught, trained and treated 
that they are not disposed to make trouble or escape. Their 
apartments are constructed and arranged as though designed 
for individual boarders or private families. 

The asylum or hospital is regarded by the insane as a home 
not a prison or penitentiary. Acting on the motto, “ the more 
you trust, the more you may,” appeals to the self-respect and 
the self-government even of the insane which is found to exert 
a wonderful influence upon them, Under such treatment, it is 
surprising how rapidly they improve and how few attempt or 
want to leave the institution. The effects of such management 
are found to be first greater contentment and general happiness ; 
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second, better conduct in everyone, less excitement ; third, the 


preservation of the individuality of each patient ; fourth, less 


degradation ; and fi7th, greater vigilance and care on the part of 
the attendants. Special pains are taken that every insane person 

all have some work something to do, to occupy his time 
and attention. Under such treatment, it is seldom found ne 
cessary to resort to restraint or seclusion of any kind, though 
increased care, watchfulness, and fidelity, may become requisite. 

The description here given is no fancy sketch, but a simple 
statement of facts the results of experiments, commenced, 
carried on and approved by the highest medical authorities in 
such matters. And why should not such treatment of the insane 
be successful, and be approved? Does it not harmonize with 
those laws which govern both the body and the mind ? 

On no one point are we so sensitive as on that of personal 
liberty. The idea of hav ing our liberty our fre edom forcibly 
taken away of being confined by bolts and bars, shocks our 
sensibilities. This is perfectly natural ; it accords with our 
best instincts of self-r spect and self-government. In ease of 
the insane surrendering up their personal rights — their liber- 
ties — may not the change in many instances aggravate or increase 
their derangement, and, serve as a powerful hindrance to the 
restoration of health and sanity ? If certain muscles, limbs, or 
organs of the body have become weak and reduced in vitality, 
it is exercise free and voluntary continued and persevered in 
fora long time —that gives strength and health. The indi 
vidual must do this for himself, and, if need be, encouraged and 
urged to do it. Those means and appliances must be used to 
give strength and cure disease which nature or the laws of 
pathology have adapted to the purpose. 

So of the laws of mind. The love of liberty, of freedom, of 
voluntery exercise is here the first law. Our best instincts the 
governing faculties of the mind If-will, self-respect, self- 
government — all tend in this direction, and should be encour- 
aged. All moral, civil and social provisions and agencies must 
have a powerful influence to improve both physically and 
mentally the chronic insane. And just as long as they are 


treated as criminals, as prisoners, as dangerous persons who 
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must be confined, placed under guardianship and constantly 
watched, just so long will their physical energies suffer and b 
cramped, and their spirits languish and be depressed. 

There are, of course, many individuals among the insane who 
have become so demented, so lost to all self-respect, and sensi 
of their rights, as to be incapable of appreciating such treat 
ment or being influenced by it. At the same time, there a 
large numbers among the chronic insane, if they could have th 
same kind treatment, and useful employment, the same co 
dence and freedom as are accorded to sane people, what 
surprising change it would soon make in their conduct and 
character. It would not only improve their health and spirits, 
making them more contented and happy, but would doubtles 
restore some of them to sanity, usefulness and self-support. 
Such a boon we believe, will yet come to many of the chroni 
insane. The discoveries and applications of modern science 
everywhere favor health and human improvement, and 
best instincts of humanity, guided by the higher mental facul 
ties, are pretty sure to move in an onward and upward dire 
tion. Wherever the rights and liberties, and the interests of 


any class of persons are invaded or are suffering, whether insicd 


Ss) 
or outside of an institution, such a state of things cannot always 
continue. Reform sometime must and will come. Another 


point, involving the rights and personal freedom of the insan 


(if not sometimes of the sane), should receive far greater atten- 


iton than it has received, we refer to the . 


COMMITTAL OF THE INSANE, 

The laws in the various states differ materially as to the pro 
cess of committing an insane person to a lunatic hospital. As the 
medical testimony affords the principal evidence, it is highty 
important that this should be correct and properly presented. 
Sometimes the courts take an active and leading part, but more 
generally their course is formal and approbative, and not un- 
frequently judges decide without seeing the person or knowing 
anything of the merits of the case, except from the medical 
testimony and representations of interested parties. In some 
states the certificate of one physician only is necessary, but 
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more generally the law requires the sworn testimony of two 
“ respectable physicians.” Neither the courts nor the laws 
make much discrimination in the qualifications, or the character 
of the physicians, further than that they shall be “reputable ” or 
of “respectable standing in the community.” — [tis an easy thing 
of course to find such physicians everywhere. Trouble comes, 
not so much from bribery or any self-interest, as from the faet 
that these certificates are too hastily signed, and a mere formal 
opinion sworn to, without such careful examination, and sueh 
reasons given, as the merits of the case demand. No judge 
decides so important wd Case, O1 Pronounes Si sentence on an in 
dividual without giving his reasons. For a physician to declare 
publicly that a person is insane, and to make oath to a docu 
ment which consigns the individual to a lunatic hospital, is to 
assume a vast responsibility. It deprives the person at once of 
his rights and privileges ; it cuts him off from all business rela- 
tions, and from the legal disposition of his prope ty ; it discharges 
him virtually from the duties he owes to society and to his 
family ; it renders him no longer responsible for his acts, and 
subjects bis person to the control of others. But this is not all ; 
there is the moral effect the stigma the sense of degrada- 
tion and humiliation of being forcibly removed from a position 
of freedom and independence, to one of confinement, and un- 
pleasant associations ; this sudden change has not unfrequently 
a crushing effect, from which the individual never fully recovers. 

In the preparation and completion of a document that makes 
such changes in the rights, situation and prospects of an indivi- 
dual, the greatest pains possible should be taken, and no ex. 
amination can be too careful, or thorough, lest some w rong o1 
injury be done. The law stipulates that the vagrant and the 
criminal cannot be punished without a trial by a judge or jury ; 


9 


he is commonly provided with counsel ; the evidence and the 


facts must be clearly set forth, and spread out before the public. 


Should the law provide greater safeguards and stronger defenses 
for the vicious and the criminal than for the innocent and un- 
protected insane? It is true, in most of the states, that the 
laws do provide for trial and appeal to the courts in behalf of 
the insane, but how seldom is this protection resorted to? In 


5 
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most cases, this part of the law is a mere form, in fact, a dead 
letter to the insane. In the medical certificate declaring 4 


person insane, the law should require that the reasons be stated. 


In some states, the statutes direct the wording of certificates 


ce 


thus, that the person is “ dangerous to the community,” or js 
“ furiously mad ;” but in many of the states, it allows the cer 
tificate to say that the person is a “ fit subject” for a lunatic 


7 


hospital, and this opinion must be based upon “ personal exam- 
ination and inquiry.” It will be seen at once how easy it is to 
sign such a certificate upon very slight examination. 

Suppose now the law required that the reasons, the facts, th: 
evidence should be stated in the certificate clearly and distinctly, 
upon which this opinion is based, and it were understood that 
the document was to be subjected to rigid criticism, and 
found incorrect or imperfect, to be returned for revision, would 
not such a procedure compel a more thorough examination, 
and a better knowledge of the symptoms of insanity, as well 
as a higher appreciation of the nature and results of this legal 
process? Once in the practice of medicine, mere opinions, 
without explanations or reasons, might have answered, but at 
the present day, where the rights, the interests, and characte 
of a patient are involved, something more than a medica/ opinion 
should be demanded ; the grounds or reasons for this opinion 
should also be stated, not only for the information and protec- 
tion of the patient, but for the satisfaction of his friends and 
the public. Besides, such a statement may be turned to most 
valuable account by the physcian who is afterwards to treat this 
same patient. ‘Two other important advantages would be secured 
by such a course. Some persons now consigned to a lunatic 
hospital would never be sent there. It would lead to a better 
understanding of the symptoms and causes of insanity, on the 
part of all physicians making such examinations. 

In Great Britain where far more attention has been given to 
the treatment of the insane than in our country — especially in 
all legal proceedings — the medical certificates of committal 
require that the reasons be definitely stated, not what he, the 
witness, thinks, or believes, or hears, but the specific facts which 
he himself as a medical man has observed before or at the time 
of signing. The law goes further ; it has a second provision. 
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The physician must state what facts or evidence indicating 
insanity in the patient, he has derived from others, giving names 
and describing definitely the nature and character of these 
facts. Every blank certificate has a wide, open space for each 
of these heads or provisions to be filled out. Tf by design on 
negligence these facts are not prope rly stated, the physician is 
made liable Iyy law for damages to the ins the person thu eom 
mitted. After long experience and much legislation in Great 
Britain, these careful and wise provisions in the medical certifi 
eate for the committal of the insane have been found not only 
expedient but to work well for all parties concerned. Now 
why should not a similar course be pursued in our country ? 
New York is the only state where any such legislation has taken 
place. Here the law requires in the certificate, not merely an 
opinion, but that the reasons the grounds upon which an 
opinion is based, should be clearly and definitely stated. This 
law has been in operation only about two years, encountering 
at first some opposition but the longer it is tried and the better 
it is understood, the more favorably is it received by all parties. 


The state is indebted for this law, to a“ commission of lunacy 


5 


which leads us, in concluding this paper, to offer a few remarks 


m that subject under the head of 


MANAGEMENT OF LUNATIC HOSPITALS 


Most of the asylums and hospitals for the insane are managed 
by a superintendent and board of trustees, who have the sole 
charge. In some states, there Thay be a committee or board of 
charities, whose duty 18, chiefly, if not wholly, that of visitation 
and counsel. While the executive in each state or some private 
corporation, has the appointment of these trustees, and the 
legislature the enactment of laws for their government, seldom 
if ever does either the executive or the legislature interfere di- 
rectly with the management of these institutions. Thus the 
whole responsibility and power of government is placed in the 
hands of the superintendent and trustees who are virtually one 
body. No thoughtful person can often visit these hospitals and 
make much observation, without seeing the importance of hay 


ing more careful and discriminating supervision over them, 
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and a more thorough investigation into the whole subject of 
insanity than exists at present. There are three great interests 
or parties that require such a supervision. 

rst: The institutions themselves. Evils and abuses will 
spring up in these establishments ; and, the most effectual way 
to correct or prevent them, is by suitable authorities outside, 
charged in part, with such duties. Correction or reform will 
seldom come from local officers. Besides, until some such pro 
vision is made, prejudice and distrust will exist, more or less, in 
reference to those institutions, causing injury not only to the 
officers and their management, but, indirectly, far greater injury 
to the public. 

Again: There is always room for some improvement in every 
such institution ; and, this is far less likely to come from per 
sons constantly occupying the same point of view, and following 
day after day the same routine of duties, than from those look- 
ing from different and distant points of view, who can compare 
one institution with another, and make careful observations 
over a large field. Hence the necessity in such management 
of more diversified experience, more general knowledge and 
larger observation than local officers, usually have, whose labors 
and interest, are almost wholly identified with one establish 
ment. 

The second party interested is the insane, their friends and 
the public at large. These justly demand that they should, in 
some way, be represented in such inspection and management. 


The law takes away the right of the insane in respect to their 


liberty and property ; it unsettles them in all business relations, 


and in the duties they owe to their families ; it cuts them off, 
in a great measure, from communication with their friends, and 
exposes thein to personal abuse from attendants, etc. Where 
such personal and fundamental rights are either taken away or 
abridged, should not legislation make some better provision, 
for protection, defense and appeal, than now exists? Not only 
the insane and their friends are concerned in this question, but 
every member of society, every man and woman, should feel an 
interest in it. For who is not liable to be insane, or have 4 
friend thus affected. No intelligent or thoughtful community 
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will always rest easy with such a state of things, or be satisfied 
with present legislation on this subject. Reform is only the 
work of time. 

The third party interested, is wmanity itself aspiring to a 
higher civilization, Every generation owes something to its sue- 
cessor. We have here a great evil, insanity, constantly increas- 
ing, occasioning immense expense and an untold amount of 
suffering. This evil is the result of violated law, physical and 
mental ; it is abnormal, no part of a true healthy civilization, 
To check the evil, its causes must be. better understood, the 
public must be instructed and enlightened on the subject. It 
is the duty of every state to do something in this direction. It 
is not wise to build great institutions and make large appropri- 
ations for carrying them on, without doing something to remove 
the causes which necessitate such measures. There should be 
in every state, a permanent COMMISSLON, consisting of one or 
more persons, whose duty it should be, to investigate this whole 
subject of insanity, in all its bearings, relations and causes, and 
make, from time to time, reports to the public. But no such 
investigations snd reports will ever be made without some 
express legislation in relation to it. If a hundredth or a thous- 
andth part of the means now expended upon this unfortunate 
class, should be expended for the objects here set forth, it would 
be difficult to estimate, either upon the score of humanity or on 
that of economy, the amount of good that would in time be thus 


accomplished. 


The chairman, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, had not observed 


any special mention with regard to the occupations given to 


the insane. He called attention to the fact because in the city 


insane asylums of New York they have no occupation of any 
kind whatever. They wander about the galleries, and in some 
cases in a ward containing fifty but one nurse will be detailed 
as a guardian, Consequently they are not able to have the 
ordinary physical exercise which they require. 

Dr, Allen thought that if the general principle of giving occu- 
pation to the insane were adopted, there would be no trouble in 
applying it. He had mentioned farm work as specially whole- 
some and favorable, but many trades and indoor occupations 
might also be adopted. 
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Mr. Dexter of England said that the employment system in 
England is not as good asit used to be. The county justices 
unfortunately rule the finances and manage to so thoroughly 
economize in the conduct of asylums that they cut down allow- 
ances to a few paltry hundred dollars. So employment is not 


so ceneral as it used to be. 


Mr. Sanborn presented the following paper by Dr. Edward 
C, Mann, Medical Superintendent, State Emigrant Insane Asy- 
lum, Ward’s Island, New York, which was ordered published 
in the proceedings : 


INSANITY IN 'THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Insanity is, in the middle states, as in the other states, increas. 
ing disproportionately to the increase of population ; and it also | 
seems to be appearing at an earlier age than formerly, which 
latter fact is probably due to hereditary influences, which have 
gradually become intensified by violation of physical laws in 
early life, want of proper training, or too high pressure in edu- 
cation. Next to hereditary predisposition, which is the first 
and great predisposing cause of insanity in the middle states, 
as elsewhere, comes the great mental activity and strain upon 
the nervous system that appertains to the present age and stat 
of civilization. This feverish haste and unrest which character- 
ize us as a people, the undue predominance of the nervous 
temperament and the want of proper recreation and sleep tend 
to a rapid decay of the nervous system and to insanity, as a 
necessary sequence, It is much to be deplored that intemper- 
ance is operating more and more, each succeeding year, as a 
formidable cause in the production of insanity. It is not too 
much to say that twenty-five per cent of all cases of insanity 
admitted into the asylums of our middle states is due either 
proximately or remotely to intemperance which has produced a 
permanently diseased state of the brain, due to the interference 
in the nutrition, growth and renovation of the brain tissue. 
The evil does not stop here ; for the offspring of intemperate 
parents are growing up in our midst with weakened, if not act. 


ually diseased, nervous systems and will inevitably, in time» 
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become insane, diseased or idiots. The relative increase in the 
proportion of the insane to the sane population is more favor- 
in the middle states than in some others. The census 
returns for 1870 of the United States show an increase of insanity 
lifty-five per cent while the increase of the general population 
has been only twenty-two per cent. The proportion of insane 
to sane population has increased from 1860, when it was shown 
that the entire population of the United States was 31,443,321, 
with an insane population of 23,999, or one insane person in every 
1,310 of the whole population ; up to 1875, inclusive, when, by 
bringing up the caleulation atthe same rate of increase for both 
sane and insane population as obtained between 1860 and 1870, 
we find the former to be 42,115,896, and the latter or msane 
population 44,148, or one insane person in every 953 of the whole 
population of the United States. It may not be uninteresting 
to glance fora moment at the proportion of insane to sane popu- 
lation in ot fer countries as compared with our own. In England 
there is one insane person to every 403 of the whole population, 
or more than double the proportionate number of the United 
States, In France there is an average of about one insane 
person Lo every SLX hundred of the whole population, In Scot- 
land there is one insane person to every 336 of the sane popula- 
tion, while in Ireland there is one insane person in every 302 of 
the population. In the United States, California exhibits the 
greatest proportion of insane to sane population, there being 
one in every 484, This is due to local causes. Massachusetts 
shows the next greatest proportionate number of insane, while 
the New England states, as a whole, have a greater relative in- 
crease inthe proportion of the insane to the sane population than 
is observable in either the middle, southern or western states. 
In the care, the treatment, in finely appointed institutions, and 
in scientific investigations into the causes of insanity, the middle 


states hold a place of which they may be very justly proud. 
NEW YORK. 
In the year 1844, the state of New York erected the first In- 


sane Asylum at Utica, which has accommodations for 600 


patients. In 1867 the Willard Asylum for the chronic insane 
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was erected at Ovid and provides accommodations for 1100 
patients. The state has three more institutions for the care and 
treatment of the insane. One at Poughkeepsie, one at Midd\ 
town and one at Buffalo. These asylums will furnish for th 
next few years ample and adequate provisions for the acut 
insane, while for the 1,300 or 1,500 of the chronic insane, now in 
county institutions, are needed asylums similar to the one in 
successful operation at Ovid, Kings county and New York 
county provide for their insane under special statutes. ‘The 
former county provides for 800 or L000 insane and the latter 
for over 1,700. On Ward’s island is situated the State Emigrant 
Insane Asylum which provides for the insane emigrants fo 
the term of five years from the time of their landing in this 
country. This asylum furnishes accommodations for about 200 
patients. The annual expense per patient in this institution is 


$150, The per capita cost of building $1,138 and the total 


annual cost, $22,500, There are upward of 500 paé&ents in pri- 


vate asylums so that the insane population of New York stat: 
is probably not far from 7,000 or 8,000 at the present time. 
The census of June 80th, 1870, enumerated 6,353 insane. ‘Th 
annual expense per patient at the State Asylum at Utica is 
$271. The per capita cost of building is estimated at 81,061 
while the total annual cost of the asylum is $157,989. The 
state appropriates annually $15,000, and each county pays $5.42 
per week for its own paupers, The annual expense per patient 
in the Willard Asylum is $174. The per capita cost of building 
$942, while the total annual cost of the asylum is $181,542 
Each county pays for its own paupers. 

The annual expense per patient in the two New York county 
institutions is in the New York City Asylum for the insane 
$92.89, and for the New York Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’s 
island $73.84. The annual expense per patient in the Kings 
County Lunatic Asylum, situated at Flatbush, L. L., is $120. 
The total annual cost for these three county institutions for the 
insane is as follows: New York City Asylum for the insane, 
Ward’s island, $53,504 ; New York Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell's 
island, $89,420; Kings County Lunatic Asylum, Flatbush, 
$92,400. The annual expense for the Hudson River State 
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Hospital for the insane at Poughkeepsie is 850,000 (appropriated 
by the state) and has a capacity of 600 patients. Tt is built of 
brick and has attached to it 833 acres of land. There are at 
present 207 patients occupying it. The Buffalo State Asylum 
for the insane is not yet completed, — It is built of red sandstone 
and brick and has attached to it 200 acres of land. The State 
Asylum for insane criminals at Auburn, N. Y., was erected in 
1859 at a cost of $125,000, and has 842 acres of land attached 
to it. The cost of subsequent additions has been $52,000, 
making the total cost of the present building 8177,000, The 
per capita cost of building is S122: The number of patients 
is 118, and the annual expense per patient is S208. The state 
appropriates annually $16,000, for this institution. The total 
annual cost of the institution is *24,544. The laws of New 
York, relating to the commitment of the insane, provide that no 
person shall be committed to, or confined as a patient in any 
asylum, public or private, except upon the certificate of two re 
putable physicians, under oath, after a personal examination of 


the party alleged to be insane, setting forth the iMsanity of such 


person, said cersficate to be approved by a judge or justice of 


a court of record of the county or district in which the alleged 
lunatic resides, It would seem very desirable that an addition 
to the laws of New York, and also to the laws relating to insanity 
in the other middle states, should be made so as to guard, as far 
as possible, against the unfortunate results which are liable at 
any time to occur in the trials of the insane for homicide. It 
would seem very desirable, in order to secure sock ty, to protect 
the legally and morally innocent, and to ensure the punishment 
of the legally and morally guilty, to have some improvement 
on the method now in use in criminal trials of the insane, 
There should be in each state a board of commissioners of lunacy, 
specially selected to investigate and testify in regard to these 
cases. Such a commission, appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate and consisting of able and experienced 
alienists, could hardly fail to be of great benefit. They should 
visit the prisoner before his trial, or still better, the prisoner's 
counsel, if intending to advance the plea of insanity, should be 


required to announce that fact to the district attorney and the 
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prisoner should then be committed to the state asylum for tly 
investigation of his case. Being thus placed under the obser, 
ation of such a board of experts, they would be afforded g 
better opportunity for forming a correct judgment. They 
could then, if such was the case, announce that the prisoner 
was insane and unfit for trial, or in the event of a trial they 
could be called into court and give their evidence and professiona| 
opinion without being obliged to testify for either the prisone: 
or the district attorney. In this way perfect impartiality and 
fairness could be secured and the jury would naturally attact 
great weight to such testimony and would be led to an unpre- 
judiced and thoughtful view of the prisoner’s condition, which 
is of paramount importance in these cases. The jury would 
then, with the aid of the commission of experts, decide, whether 
the act in question was the offspring or product of mental dis 
ease, whether he has sufficient mental power to control th 
sudden impulses of his disordered mind ; whether or no ther 
exists an inability to control mental action ; whether the moral 
sense may not have been overborne by the superior force de- 
rived from disease and other similar questions, the proper 
answers to which would do much to make the results of these 
trials more certain and satisfactory both to the legal and medical 


professions and to the general public. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, N. J., 
was erected in 1848, and has attached to it 170 acres of land. 
It has a capacity of 500 patients. The original cost of the 
building was $100,000 and the cost of subsequent additions has 
been $178,000 making a total cost of $278,000. The per capita 
cost of building is estimated to be $556. There are 710 patients 
with an annual expense per patient of $258, and a total an- 
nual cost of $183,180. The state of New Jersey appropriates 
annually $8,000, for theasylum, Five-sixths of the patients are 
paupers at $4.50 per week, paid by counties while one-sixth are 
pay patients at 86 per week. Among the patients in this 
asylum are included the convict insane, numbering twenty-five 
who have been transferred to the institution from the state 
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prison, by virtue of the twelfth seetion of the act of the rovern 
ment and regulation of the state prison, approved Mareh 26th, 
is69, For this class separate provision is urge ntly needed, so 
that they can be separated from the other insane of the state ; 
of the 4,806 cases treated since the opening of the institution 
in 1848, 3,075 have been discharged improved or recovered, a 
state of affairs very creditable to the administration of the in 
stitution. 

The new state asylum is situated at Morristown, N.J., and has 
been erected at a projected cost of B2.250,000 and is one of the 
finest institutions in this country, if not in the world, The site 
is admirably selected and covers about 400 acres of land which 
cost &80,000, The asylum has a capacity of S00 patients, The 
per capita cost of building is estimated at S28 802, The water 
works cost $20,000 and the water supply insnid to be four times 
enough to meet the ordinary wants of the institution. It is 
expected that the reception of patients will be aecomplished 
very soon, The building has a frontage of 1.250 feet and it is 
a mile and a quarter around it, outside of the foundation line, 
It is a four story, sem vothic structure built of Syenitt eranite, 
quarried on the grounds. All the main materials for the build 


ing were also obtained on the ground the stone, the clay for 


bricks ete. Brick has been made at the rate of 80,000 per day, 


about 15,000,000 having been used in the construction. The law 
relating to the committal of the insane in New Jersey requires 


the certificate of one physician, under oath, setting forth the 


insanity of the patients, said certificate to be sworn to before, 
and approved by, a judge of the state and county where the 


person resides, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania has four state hospitals for the insane, each of 


which provides accommodations for 500 patients, and it is ex 
pected that another will be erected Ih Philadelphia. There is 


also a Friend’s Hospital at Frankford, Pa. Previous to 1845 


, 
there was no provision for the pauper insane who were confined 
in county almshouses. Public sentiment has appreciated the 
hecessity and the wisdom of providing for the pauper insane 


the best treatment possible. If | am not mistaken, the city of 
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Philadelphia is entitled to the credit for making the first regular 


provision for the insane, ever made in America. In the year 


1751, the Pennsylvania hospital at Philadelphia, was incor 
porated by the provincial assembly, for the purpose of provid. 
ing for the indigent sick and for the care and eure of the insane, 
The first patient ver placed for treatment for insanity in an 
American institution was admitted to that hospital on the | ith 
of February, 1752. The second institution for the care of thy 
insane established in the United States was the asylum at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, which was opened for the reception of 
patients in 1773. At the present day we have in operation, or 
nearly ready for occupancy in the United States, seventy-six 
hospitals for the insane, which will accommodate 29,000 patients, 
Since the establishment in 1751, of the Pennsylvania hospital, 
with its sound declaration of principles, which even at that 
time recognized insanity as a physical disease capable of 
cure —in 1805, when Dr. Benjamin Rush delivered lectures on 
insanity with clinical instruction in his wards — and down to the 
present year, the one hundred and twenty-sixth since the hos- 
pital was founded, and which is at present presided over by one 
of the ablest and most distinguished of specialists in this depart- 
ment of medicine, Dr. Thomas 8. Kirkbride, Pennsylvania lias 
maintained a position in the application of state medicine to the 
treatment of insanity of which she may be justly proud. 

The law relating to the committal of the insane in Pennsyl- 
vania, requires the certificate of the patient’s insanity from two 
physicians of acknowledged respectability who shall hav 
examined the patient within six days of its date, and this cer- 
tificate must be sworn to before some magistrate, or judicial 
officer, in conformance with the law approved April 20th, 1869. 
The annual expense of maintaining of patients in the three 
asylums at Harrisburg, Dixmont and Danville is respectively 
$250, $251, and $234. The per capita cost of building was, 
for the asylum at Harrisburg, 8750, and at Dixmont, 
$1,375. The total annual cost of the Harrisburg asylum is 
estimated at $104,000; of the Dixmont asylum $129,000, 
and of the Danville asylum $57,000. There is a strong 
necessity for further accommodations for the insane of Penn- 
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sylvania and it is to be hoped that another year will see that 


the bills which were reported for the appropriation of funds 
for the completion of the extension of the hospital at Danville, 
and for the new insane hospital at Warren, will become laws, 
thus providing for the insane now in almshouses, jails, or in 
their own homes, with their restoration to health indefinitely 
postponed for lack of propertreatment. It has been very wisely 
determined, by the commission appointed by the legislature to 
inquire into the condition of the criminal insane, that a separate 
institution is needed for this class and they have recommended 
that such an institution be erected in a central and easily acces- 
sible portion of Pennsylvania. It is estimated that this will cost 
$150,000, and that it will accommodate 100 patients. It is 
estimated that about one person in 3,986 of the population of 
Pennsylvania annually become insane. The increase of the 
insane population of 1873 over that of 1864 was 36.04 per cent, 
while the increase of the sane population for the same period 
was only 18.88 per cent. The census of the insane in Pennsyl- 


> 


vania on June 30th, 1870, was 3,895. It is estimated by the 
Board of Public Charities of Pennsylvania that on June 30th, 
1873, there were 4,318 making an increase of 423. It is also 
estimated that at the present rate of increase of insanity in 
Pennsylvania there will be developed in ten years from 1873, 
10,419 cases of insanity, which, added to the number remaining 
insane in 1873, will make an aggregate of 14,737. Of this num- 
ber it is estimated that 5,064 will be cured and 3,583 will die, 
leaving in June, 1883, 6,093 insane persons living under the 
present system of treatment. On the other hand, if, as will be 
shown in a subsequent part of this paper, the chronic insane 
were to be placed in asylums adapted to their needs, it would 
leave the hospitals free for the necessary care and treatment of 
recent and curable cases who are now deprived of the early 


treatment so essential to recovery. 


DELAWARE, 

The insane in Delaware are scattered all over the state in 
almshouses, jails, etc., and many of them are provided for in the 
Pennsylvania hospital. Accurate statistics could not be obtained 


respecting the number in the state. 
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PROVISION FOR THE CHRONIC INSANE, 
From a thorough and extended examination of the reports of 
our insane asylums—and these remarks cover not only th 
middle states but apply equally as well to all of the states — jj 


seems to be very evident that we are building large, expensive 


institutions, fitted up with all the appurtenances demanded by 


modern science for the treatment and cure of insanity, and that 
as soon as such institutions are opened for the reception of 
patients they become filled up with a class of cases, three- 
fourths of whom are chronic and hopelessly insane patients, 
It is no less evident that if proper provision is not made for this 
class of the insane, each state must build, every few years, a 
very expensive institution for which every city and town must 
be heavily taxed. What are we going to do to relieve this 
rapidly increasing difficulty ? If this class of the chronic insane 
are well taken care of, they are going to live in this hopelessly 
insane state — from which at the utmost not more than 10 per 
cent will ever recover—for years, costing for their main- 
tenance not less than $3.50 per week. It is a fact that every 
medical superintendent of an institution for the insane must 
have noticed that the presence of this incurable class of patients 
exercises a very depressing and unfavorable effect upon the minds 
of the recent and acute cases. If a patient perceives, upon 
admission, that the population is made up principally of patients 
who have been inmates for years and for whom no hope of 
cure is entertained by the medical officers, and that few patients 
go out restored to health, the moral effect must necessarily be 
depressing and disastrous upon the mind of such a_ patient, 
and tend to retard his own recovery. At present, many large, 
fine institutions, instead of being—as they were originally in- 
tended to be -— hospitals for the treatment and cure of the 
insane, are merely asy/wms and receptacles for the retention of 
patients at an enormous expenditure of money for architectural 
display. The overcrowding of such institutions by the reten- 
tion of the chronic insane precludes the possibility of proper 
classification or proper ventilation. By transferring this class 


of the chronic insane and leaving the class of recent and curable 
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insane, we derive many advantages. First and foremost, the 
patients understand that they are in a hospital, that they come 
to be cured of a physical disease and that by submitting to the 
treatment and discipline of the institution they will be cured, 
Secondly, we have at our disposal ample room for proper classi- 
fieation, good ventilation, amusements, and recreation. The 
present system of asylum management is defective and expens- 
ivi beyond the ability of the state to meet the demand and 
tends directly to increase the number of the chronic insane, as 
ninety per cent of the capacity of all of our state institutions is 
occupied by the chronic insane to the exclusion of recent and 
eurable cases. This class of cases often become chronic and 
incurable cases before they can obtain the proper curative hos- 
pital treatment, which, if applied in time, would have resulted in 
a speedy cure and restoration to their families and a saving of 
their productive power to the commonwealth. From an examin- 
ation of the statistics of the state insane asylums in the United 
States in 1875, it is seen that the total cost of 55 of these insti 
tutions is not far from $29,879,258. This makes an average 
cost for each of these institutions of $548,259 and an average 
per capita cost of $1,074 foreach of the asy lums in our country. 
Now, I maintain that no state can afford to provide for the 
chronic insane at such a per capita cost of hospital construc- 
tion, when they can be provided for at a per capita cost of con- 
struction of 8300, by providing for them plain, substantial 
buildings. It would be very easy and practicable to erect such 
buildings accommodating 50 patients each for $15,000 each, 
while no hospital accommodating the number that four such 
colleges or buildings would provide for, could be built for less 
than $200,000, 

Kor the chronic and harmless insane we do not need so many 
attendants or such costly accommodations, as for acute and re- 
cent cases, For the chronic insane we need plain but substantial 


buildings, which should, I think, be located on a large farm, so 


that the patients could all be employed out-of-doors. In this 


Way these patients could be made producers and could be sup- 
ported at comparatively: little expense to the state and at the 


same time they would have the benefit accruing from a good, 
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plain, country style of living, with an abundance of fresh air, 
sunlight, and regular and systematic occupation. By such a 
course of treatment many would improve in general health and 
some would probably recover, who never would have been bene. 
fited if they had been contined in an asylum. Of the thousand 
patients admitted to the asylum for the chronic insane at 
Tewksbury, Mass., during the eight years of its existence, about 
one hundred have recovered or improved frém out-door work 
and the experiment is regarded as a decided success. The ex- 
pense has averaged, I believe, not far from $100 a year for each 
inmate and it is stated by competent authority that the patients 
are as well cared for as they were previous to their admission, 
The establishment, in 1869, of the Butler Asylum for the chronic 
insane in Rhode Island, was found to be a very successful ex- 
periment. It is a well managed institution and the trustees 


say regarding it, that “its result is to enlarge the capacity 


of the hospital for the treatment of recent cases of insanity, and 
thereby tO increase its beneficial agency as a curative institu- 
tion.” Quite a number of patients have recovered through the 
agency of the out-door work and it is stated that the patients 
are better cared for than before coming to this institution. 
The annual saving to the state of Rhode Island is stated to be 
over $12,000 while the amount saved annually to the state of 
Massachusetts, by the establishment of the Tewksbury Asylum, 
is stated to be $25,000 or over $200,000 since its establishment. 
The Willard Asylum for the chronic insane at Ovid, in New 
York, regarded by many as an experiment of doubtful expe- 
diency, to say the least, has proved under the skilful management 
of its able medical superintendent, Dr. John B. Chapin, to be a 
highly successful measure. The trustees say in their last report, 
“The idea heretofore promulgated that the chronic insane could 
not be so well cared for in a separate asylum and that it was 
better to retain them in a hospital with recent and acute cases, 
has proved on trial here to be a fallacy.” That other institu- 
tions are beginning to appreciate the difficulties arising from 
treating the recent and chronic insane in the same institution 
will be seen from the following: In the last annual report, of 
the medical superintendent of the lunatic asylum at Charlotte- 
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town, Prince Kdward island, I find these remarks : “ Of the Sixty - 
four patients who remain in the asylum at present nine-tenths 
are cases Of chronic mania, from twenty-five years standing 
down and of whose recovery, or even material improvement, 
no hope can be entertained.” No remedy, however, is sug- 
or sted in this report for this state of affairs. I beheve all will 
agree With me in thinking that the remaining one-tenth of the 
inmates, supposing them to be recent and curable cases, are to 
he sincerely pitied for their depressing surroundings, In tho 
last annual report of the medical supermtendent of the asylum 
at Prestwich in England, | find the following remarks : “ from 
the returns of the clerks Lo the board oft cuardians, it would 
appear that up to the end of last year there avere six thousand 
pauper lunatics in this country, while the increase for the past 
three years has been at the rate of nearly two hundred per 
annum. ‘To deal with this steadily increasing mass of lunacy 
isa problem, which, as time goes on, becomes by its magnitude 


more and more ditticult of solution, There can he ho doubt 


that the only way of checking thg growth of lunacy is by 


treating, in properly organized hospitals, the recent cases as they 
occur, and that cannot be effectively done until our present 
asylums are eased of sOoTHe of the dead wi ivht ot chronie in- 
sanity which fills their wards and hampers their curative powers,” 
The great objection which has been urged by those opposed to 
the separation of the recent and chronic insane has been, that 
the latter, in institutions designed for them alone, would be 
neglected and abused and that they would not receive proper 
medical attention and care. The results thus far obtained have 
not confirmed these fears. I hold that under all circumstances 
such an institution should be presided over by a medical super- 
intendent of equal ability and capacity to those at the head of 
hospitals for the recent insane and that no attempt should be 
made to put such patients on a poor, meagre or insufficient diet, 
and that they should never be neglected orabused. By having 
these asylums located on large farms we secure to the patients, 
as I have previously remarked, occupation, fresh air and sun- 
light and a good, nourishing, country style of liv ing and if there 
are any possibilities for recovery in any of the patients, such a 
plan of treatment will develop them. 
6 
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L. A. Tourtellot, M.D., of Utica, N. Y., then read the follow. 
ing paper upon 


MEDICAL AND LEGAL INSANITY. 

Until nearly a century ago, those questions of the care of th 
insane and the limit of criminal responsibility, which are to us 
so difficult, were decided without hesitation in the light of , 
single, comprehensive theory. It was the common belief that 
lunatics were possessed by evil spirits, or at least that they wen 
the subjects of a spiritual disorder. Thus their care had becony 
a function of the church, and fasting, scourging and other forms 
of penance were*the approved means of treatment. Such as 
remained incurable were classed with criminals and outcasts, 

But with the great reaction against ecclesiastical and meta 
physical doctrines, marked by the French Revolution, came a 
change inthe theory of mental disorders. They were no longer 
viewed as the effects of sin and diabolical possession, but as the 


vroduct of natural causes. The insane were made. special 
l 


objects of the care of the state, and a reform in their treatment 


was begun. 

The duties of society towards the insane are yet, however, 
far from being settled. The church takes little interest in a 
question which is no longer submitted to its authority, and law 
and medicine are sharply divided upon the fundamental princi- 
ples which should govern in deciding it. Indeed, the clashing 
views of the two secular professions have been most discredit- 
able to themselves, and a source of danger to the public. Where 
shall we look for the sound theory and the practical wisdom 
which will guide us to right conclusions on this vexed subject? 
The argument is too far-reaching for the brief time allotted t 
this paper, and I can do little more than touch it at a few points 
of immediate and practical interest. 

The legal principles which govern in the care of the insane 
have been much less discussed than those which refer to their 
responsibility and capacity. To the law, the insane are simply 
a class of individuals dangerous to themselves and their property 
or to the persons and property of others, or a special class of 
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those dependent upon the public for then SUpport, That they 
are thus dangerous and dependent from causes wholly natural 
and beyond their control, was a conclusion reached by the 
common sense of society as soon as it had thrown off the shackles 
of a priestly superstition, This it was which led to a separate 
and better provision for the insane in usviums, and to the en- 
actment of special laws guarding against their neglect and 
abuse. 

Medical doctrines on this subject are much more radical in 
their philosophy, and have led to extreme practical conclusions 
They declare that insanity is a bodily disease, and that Iimaties 
are simply sick persons demanding medical treatment. That 
the view of insanity as bodily disease is a legitimate medical 
hypothesis, will not probably be denied. Certain analogies be 
tween morbid bodily and mental symptoms suggest a common 
origin in physical conditions, and to assume such an origin for 
purposes of study is no doubt admissible. We may venture to 
do this even when disorder appears in the moral division of the 
mental phenomena only, and the hypothesis that crime is dis 
ease has been made use of to explain certain facts in the history 
of criminals. No authority, it need hardly be said, has claimed 
for this the force of scientific doctrine, requiring that our prisons 
should be turned into hospitals for the cure of crime. It is 
true that a certain partial disorder of the moral faculties has 
been claimed as a bodily disease, under the name of inebriety ; 
and this not merely as an hypothesis, but as a fact of medical 
and social science. Buta single glance at the array of false 
facts which are brought to the support of this doctrine, is 
enough to condemn it. [think you will agree with me that 


ninety-nine out of every hundred inebriates arc cases of vicious 


indulgence, having no origin in bodily disease, and in no respect 


subjects of medical treatment. That insanity is bodily disease 
is certainly a much more important hypothesis to medicine than 
those which assume the same point of view for crime and ine 
briety, but as a positive doctrine of medical and social science, 
I believe it to be equally false and misleading. 

Let us look at the proposition a little more closely. It de- 


clares that insanity is the product of diseased brain, and there- 
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fore that mental disorder is bodily disorder. But have we any 


yarrant for this doctrine ? If so, then it has also been proved 
that a sound mind is the product of healthy brain. This is 
what the phrenologists ask us to believe, but their doctrines 
have no place in science. And as it has been decided by in- 
numerable observations that the size, shape and texture of the 
brain afford no measure of the sound mind, so it has been 
proved that between morbid changes of the brain and the un- 
sound mind there is no definite relation, Every kind and degree 
of these changes is found without insanity, and insanity appears 
in numerous cases in which the brain presents a perfectly healthy 
structure. Nor are we permitted a reasonable hope that the 
view of insanity as bodily disease will ever be advanced beyond 
the stage of hypothesis. Science and philosophy agree in de- 
claring the connection between mind and brain, in disease as 
well as in health, not only as yet inexplicable, but to be un- 
thinkable, Is it less than absurd to suppose that we can pos- 
sibly establish as fact that which is impossible in thought ? 
But there are those who admit that insanity can not be con- 
nected with bodily disease through pathology, yet ask whether 
this can not be done by the way of therapeutics. Is not insan- 
ity, in its early stages at least, curable by medicines, and does 
not this prove it to be bodily disease? I answer, there is 
nothing in the pathology of the brain upon which to base a 
theory of the curative action of remedies, and no such theory 
exists. It is equally true that no drug or combination of drugs 


“minister to a mind diseased,” has been empiti- 


with which to 
cally discovered. Moreover, there is nothing in the records of 
cases to show a larger number of recoveries under medical treat- 
ment than without it. All the statistics that have been brought 
forward to prove this point, are either false in themselves o! 
have been made to bear a false meaning. We are forced to con- 
fess, then, that the doctrine of insanity as bodily disease has 1 
scientific or practical validity, and must be regarded as an w- 
verifiable hypothesis. While we may believe that every save 
mental act has its corresponding healthy change in the braitr 
cells, it adds nothing to our knowledge to say that therefore 
sanity is bodily health, nor does it give us a right to claim 
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mental training as purely a matter of bodily hygiene. So, also, 
we need not doubt that every insane mental act has its correspond- 
ing morbid change in the brain-cells ; but it adds nothing to 
declare that insanity is therefore bodily disease, and gives us no 
claim whatever to hold that it is exclusively an affair of medical 
treatment. IT need not ask if such an assumption is a safe basis 
for the policy of astate in prov iding for its insane, Yet in New 
York and other states it has been made an excuse for condemning 
every other means of provision for this class except that of hospi- 
tals, built and organized in a certain way. Can we doubt that 
these hospitals, upon which so many millions have been lavished 


in the hope of stamping out Insanity, are a vain and foolish ex- 


travagwance 7? Nine-tenths of their inmates, if we may judge by 


the experience of other countries, will be of the chronic Class, 
for whom the simplest farm-asylums are in every respect better 
than palatial hospitals, like those of Buffalo and Poughkeepsie, 
These when fully completed can accommodate but a small pro- 
portion of the insane to be provided for, while their large cur- 
rent expenditures, if properly applied, would be sufficient for the 
proper maintenance of the whole. 

Finally, upon this topic, let me not be misunderstood, — It is 
true that the insane require constant medical supervision and 
eare, and that for the treatment of disease as modified by mental 
disorder a special skill and experience are necessary. I wish 
to say only that the treatment of insanity as a bodily disease is 
not known to science, and that the broad question of lunacy 
provision should not be rested upon a basis of facts and theories 
which are fit only for medical advertisements, This question 
has been left. too much to specialists and politicians, who have 
made their own interests, and not those of the insane or the pub- 
lic, a chief consideration. May we not look, in the future, to 
our state boards of charities for a wise and disinterested policy 
in regard to it ? 

While medical doctrines, so called, have been permitted to 
guide public policy in the care of the insane, their application 
as a test of criminal responsibility in cases where insanity is a 
defense before the courts, has been firmly opposed. Is respon- 


sibility in such cases a matter of medical diagnosis, or is it one 
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of legal principles and definitions? Or may it be that neither 
the physical science of the one nor the mental science of th: 
other can furnish the desired criterion ? 

The ground upon which the medical witness generally as: 
sumes for his opinion, in a case of doubtful responsibility, th 
certainty of a scientific fact, is the doctrine that insanity is 
bodily disease. Now, it is clear that if we could connect men- 
tal disorder with any morbid change, in function or structure, 
the loss of free-will might be inferred. But this, as we hay 
seen, is exactly what is, and must always be, impossible. — If it 
were possible, it would be equally so to connect healthy thought 
with physiological changes in the brain, and the loss of free- 
will would follow no less certainly than before. In this reductio 
ad absurdwn we have another proof that insanity is not “a 
scientific problem, founded upon scientific facts,” as ano less 
respectable authority than the commissioner of lunacy of this 
state has declared it to be. 

On the other hand, it is a standard doctrine of the law that 
legal rules and definitions are the proper test of criminal respon- 
sibility. But are the facts and theories of mental science 
sufficiently certain and definite for this purpose? The test now 
generally agreed upon by jurists is the knowledge of the moral 
quality of the inculpated act. Is not the connection between 
the free-will and the intellect as far from being known as that 


between the latter and the brain? Can we prove that the 


knowledge of the nature of an act, as right or wrong, is uniformly 


accompanied with the power to refrain from doing it? It is 
clearly impossible, and those who are best acquainted with 
mental disorder agree in denying the validity of this test. 

We are obliged to conclude that neither certain states of 
mind, as described by lawyers, nor certain morbid conditions 
of the body, as claimed by physicians, are proofs of irresponsi- 
bility. How, then, is this fact to be determined? Upon the 
principle, I believe, of certain recent decisions in American 
courts, which declare the question of insanity to be, not one of 
science or of law, but of common sense and judgment. Ac- 
cording to these decisions, the jury must be untrammelled by 


legal rules or medical hypotheses in passing upon the fact of in- 
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sanity. They may be aided in their judgment by the opinions 


of experts, but these opinions will be considered valuable only 
when they are based upon facts alone. The judgment of the 
expert, as well as that of the common observer, must proceed 
directly, and asif instinctively, from the facts, and in no degree 
from physical or metaphysical theories. ‘The mature views of 
perhaps the very highest medical authority on the subject, may 
be referred to in support of this doctrine. Some twenty years 
avo Dr. Bueknill, in a well known essay on “ Criminal Lunacy,” 
laid down the doctrine that disease is the test of responsibility. 
But in his remarks before the association of superintendents of 
American insane asylums, in May of this year, he declares the 
question of responsibility to be one of punishability or non 


punishability, and that “its answer depends mainly upon the 
balance of good or evil which would result from such punish- 
ment.” Nothing could be more opposed than this to the view 
ready quoted, that “insanity is a scientific problem founded 
upon physical facts, and is never a common fact to be inter- 
preted in a common way.” Dr, Ordronaux’s view has lately 
been embodied in a law of this state, which directs the trial of 
the defense of insanity by experts, and forbids its submission 
toa common jury. The law does not provide for a selection of 
experts who are unbiased by medical hypotheses, and its effect 
has been to make the abuse of the plea of insanity more easy, 
instead of correcting it, as was intended. But legal science, 
although unable to embrace in a logical definition what is in 
truth an intuitive judgment, to which logical forms do not ap- 
ply, is quite competent to guard itself against such crude ex- 
periments in legislation. It has already been pointed out that 
the new statute is contrary to a fundamental principle of our 
system of jurisprudence, Insanity, as a legal defense to a charge 
of crime, is a fact which it is the sole province of a jury to find 
upon the evidence ; and the right to submit this evidence and 
have it considered can no more be taken away than the right 
of trial by jury itself. This argument, however, is one which 
I can only touch upon, The doctrine that insanity is a fact of 
physical science, to be found by the rules of medical diagnosis, 


is what I have chiefly desired to refute. An attempt to do this 
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has seemed to me due to the fair fame of rational and scientific 


medicine ; and perhaps nothing more need be said to prove that 
what is false to science is false in reason and in law. If thos 
who hear me shall also be convinced that the doctrine has yo 
validity as a guiding principle in questions of public charity 


and economy, my purpose will have been fully accomplished, 


The following paper was then read by HH. b. Wilbur, M.D, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: 

GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVISION OF THE INSANE, 

It is safe to estimate the number of insane in the United 
States, at the present time, as at least 45,000, 

These are distributed as follows : 

In government hospital at Washington,............ 
In State hospitals or asylums,..... 
In incorporated and private asylums, principally admit- 

ting pay-cases, iWaaey ave’ 1,869 
In city and county insane asylums,...... 0.600.666... 5D 10 
In county poor-houses and in the custody of friends,..... 14,711 

They are the subjects of a disease that, whether regarded as 
exclusively physical or mental, or of a two-fold nature, may be 
the result of the patient’s own course of life and for which he 
is consciously or unconsciously ai fault, or it may have been so 
far hereditary as to relieve him from all responsibility for its 
occurrence. 

It may have come on insidiously without any appreciable 
warning, or with a sudden outburst. 

From the first access of the disease, incurability may be 
predicated of more than half the number. Of the whole num- 
ber in any community hardly more than one-sixth can be re- 
garded as curable. It differs from other diseases in the fact, 
that to gain this moderate chance of cure, there is a supposed 
necessity that the patient shall be separated from his home and 
friends and without the means of communicating with them, 
except through a medical man who may be comparatively 
ignorant of all his past relations and associations, all his tastes 
and habits. He is placed under the charge of a physician and 
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attendants, not of his own selection, and who are perhaps utter 
strangers to him. 

Many of them, for the protection of society, real or supposed, 
are kept in as positive confinement as if they were criminals. 
Restless or with an unnatural nervous or muscular energy, the 
outgrowth of their malady, they are possibly kept under lock 
and key or with some form of restraining apparatus that is a 
perpetual reminder of the surveillance and control to which 
they are subjected, and a constant incentive to resist its appli 
cation. 

They are deprived of all control of person or property. 

Their standing, even, in courts of justice and before the law, 
is an imperfect one, because their testimony, if admitted at all, 
is received with distrust or incredulity. The prevailing maxim 
in regard to them seems to be, unsound on one point, unsound 
on all. They are, even in many instances, supposed to be want- 
ing in ordinary human sensibilities. 

Again, wherever situated, they are no longer producers but 
are a public or private burden to be eared for and supported, 

In view of these general statements, which are but summa- 
ries of classes of facts, more or less appreciated by the intelli- 
gent portion of every community, it must be admitted that 
the proper management of the insane is preéminently a ques- 
tion that concerns society ; most fittingly a topic for discussion 
at a meeting of an association for the advancement of social 
science. It cannot be handed over for settlement in all its 


bearings to any body of specialists, whether of the legal or 


medical profession, to those directly interested in public or pri- 
vate institutions or to the county superintendents of the poor, 
These may, by their discussions, furnish light upon subordinate 
points, and there is room for a good deal of profitable discus- 
sion upon such topics. For there will arise a variety of im- 
portant though subordinate questions, involving both principles 


and methods, relating to the community and to the individual ; 


the legal relations of the insane, the public duty and individual 


rights ; matters of prevention, treatment and recovery ; the 
proper disposition of the incurable to secure their welfare and 


comfort in the highest degree consistent with public security 
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and family interests, and finally, questions relating to cost of 
management, wherever the burden falls. But after all, the 
main question concerns society generally and is to be properly 
decided only upon the recognized or ultimate principles of social 
science. 

One fact, however, is paramount, above all others. From the 
nature of their malady, the insane are the wards of the state, 
and this guardianship carries with it certain obligations. 

First, to secure their prompt and judicious treatment at the 
hands of competent and skillful physicians, under circumstances 
and surroundings best fitted to that end: gratuitously in the 
case of the indigent, and to others at a cost that shall not 
deter or delay admission, or be a serious burden to the friends 
of those admitted. 

Furthermore, it is the duty of the state to protect itself, as 
towards the insane, in two particulars. First as to security, or 
the precautions to be taken against any dangerous propensities 
they may manifest ; and secondly, by reducing to a minimum 


the dependence and non-production, associated with the dis- 


ease generally, or at all events associated with the present 


method of management of the insane. It should be the aim 
of social science to bring these desiderata into converging 
lines. In other words to bring into the greatest possible har- 
mony the humanitarian, protective and economical aspects of 
the management of the insane. 

Some thirty years ago, Lord Ashley brought into the British 
Parliament an elaborate lunacy act, revising and amending all 
prior lunacy laws and securing the appointment of an efficient 
lunacy board to give force to its various enactments. This, 
with slight modifications, is the act now in force. 

In closing the speech, that was followed by the passage of 
this bill, Lord Ashley used the following language : “I trust, 
therefore, that I shall stand excused, though I have consumed 
so much of your valuable time, when you call to mind that the 
motion is made in behalf of the most helpless, if not the most 
afflicted portion of the human race.” 

From the day of this philanthropic utterance till now the 
method of management and treatment of the insane in Great 
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Britain has been one of constant improvement. The law was 
complete and admirable in its manifold clauses, but the real 
source of its regenerative power lay in the provision made for 
an intelligent and pains-taking governmental supervision over 
all the insane, wherever situated, or of whatever social condi- 
tion. And from that time to this, the state has been fortunate 
in the men who have exercised the duties of such supervision. 
For it is one of those offices, that in any enlightened commu- 
nity will seek its appropriate men rather than be sought by 
men; involving as it does a good deal of labor, no small 
amount of responsibility, and the highest benevolence. 

Boards of lunacy exist in England, in Scotland and in Ireland. 
Each publish annually a voluminous report giving not only the 
general conclusions of their year’s observation and their year’s 
work, but full details of their periodical visitations to the va- 
rious institutions, and elaborate tables furnishing information, 
individual and comparative, upon évery point in reference to 
the insane in which the profession and society are interested. 

In brief, this much has been accomplished. Admirable pri- 
vate asylums, or “ licensed houses,” have sprung up in all parts 
of the British empire, where under the charge of accomplished 
medical specialists, the insane members of noble and wealthy 
families may receive treatment and care, circumstances and 
surroundings, as nearly approaching those of the home-circles 
from which they came as the peculiarities of their malady will 
permit. 

In fact the supply of this class of institutions has met the 
demand, because the matter has been left to the operation of 
natural laws. Besides these there exist a greater or less number 
of institutions like St. Luke and Bethlehem hospitals, largely en- 


dowed by the benevolence of by-gone times, that open their 


doors for the cure and care of certain of the indigent classes 
or reduced gentlemen and women. 

The number of public institutions, under the management of 
competent medical officers, has been multiplied till few recent 


cases fail to receive appropriate treatment. And finally, the 


interests of the less than 24 per cent of harmless lunatics, still 


remaining in the lunatic wards of the work-houses, are guarded 


by an official vigilance that never slumbers. 
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Under the benign and efficient administration of these boards 
of lunacy, that, which eighty years ago was a kind of prophetie 
instinct in a French physician, Pinel, has become the ruling ay( 
guiding principle in the management of the insane in Grea 
Britain. All forms of mechanical restraint and seclusion hay 
been almost banished from the wards of British asylums. And 
another idea, that seems also to have had its origin in Frene| 
sagacity, namely, that the insane are not destitute of the norma 
need and craving for bodily and mental occupation, has had g 
practical application in the general employment of patients iy 
British asylums, to a degree unknown in kindred institutions 
here. On the one hand, their intense energy requires it as 9 
safety-valve. On the other, it opens the only pathway out of 
an unnatural passivity, and mental indifference. 

Another result of their labors, of great value in various ways, 
is this. Public jealousy and suspicion, thirty years ago well- 
founded in the failure of then-existing legislation to meet the 
needs of the insane, has gradually abated till even the public 
press finds little to complain of in the management now pre- 
vailing. 

About a year since, a leading London medical journal, the 
Lancet, appointed a commission of its own to investigate th 
subject of the management of british asylums. After a thorough 
scrutiny and inspection of their condition it finds but little to 
condemn and volunteers this tribute to the value and efficiency 
of the Lunacy Board of England : 

“ Nothing has impressed us more forcibly during the pre- 
sent inquiry, so far as it has yet been carried, than the perma 
nent and increasing value of the service rendered to the cause 
of humanity, and indirectly to the interests of medical science, 
by the commissioners in lunacy. We do not recognize the 
wisdom of all their recommeadations. There are matters of 
high moment to which we think they attach too little import- 
ance, and points whereon they lay considerable stress that ap- 
gnificant. But in the main, and touching 


Ss 


pear to us utterly insi 
the greatest and gravest interests in lunacy, whether regarded 
from the philanthropic or professional standpoint, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that in the conception and working out of a 
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scheme by which a most pitiable and helpless class of sufferers 
has been rescued from a condition little better than slavery, 
and cruelty worse than neglect, and placed under the protection 
of a body of public inspectors, Lord Shaftesbury has established 

im upon general gratitude, and done more than sufficient 
to render a life of service, otherwise so remarkable, illustrious 
in the annals of social reform, and in a special sense entitled to 
the respect of enlightened medical men. It is not alone that 
erying abuses have been remedied, the baneful prejudices which, 
until comparatively recent times, brooded over the whole sub- 
ject of mental disease and its victims have been uprooted, and 
the entire system of socio-medical treatment reformed. The 
faults and failures of to-day are due in part to errors of judg- 
ment, to some extent they may be the fruit of bad seed sown 
in bad times and not easily eradicated but scarcely in any ap- 
preciable degree can they be attributed to present neglect, or 
even lack of earnestness in pushing forward useful reforms and 
applying a remedy to known evils. Here and there a self- 
sufficient committee, or an inert superintendent who has not 
moved on with the age, may cast obstacles in the way of im- 
provement : but, speaking generally, enlightened emulation 
has taken the place of ignorance and indifference, a real desire 
to relieve suffering, advance the triumph of science over disease, 
and wipe out the reproach of want of sympathy, is apparent, 
and a resolute determination to grapple with the most formida- 
ble of difficulties is found where a while ago the single govern- 
ing idea —in so far as there can be said to have been an idea 
beyond routine discipline — seemed to be one of selfish ease and 
social parsimony. The improvement is chiefly evident in the 


character of the provisions made for the insane in asylums, and 


the domestic conditions and surroundings of their daily life. 


[t is in these departments almost exclusively that the influence 
of the commissioners in lunacy makes itself felt, and it is only 
just to acknowledge that most of the good that has been 
effected is traceable either directly or collaterally to their in- 
terference. Wedo not mean to assert that all, or even the 
majority, of the beneficial changes which have been made were 


commenced or carried out at their specific suggestion, but the 
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fact of commissioners visiting asylums at unexpected and 


tolerably frequent periods, and publishing their reports, has ap- 


plied the kind of stimulus needed to arouse committees and 
incite superintendents to healthy action, while public opinion 
has been informed and enlightened so as to clear the way of 
many economic obstacles to progress. Lethargy has been ex. 
posed and zeal supported. The aid rendered has been slow and 
sure in its effects. What has been accomplished is only a tith 
of that which remains to be done, but the vis inertice of ignor- 
ance has been overcome, and the energy by which this has 
been effected is happily inexhaustible. While the commission 
continues its useful labors the improvement will be constant. 
Each year’s progress increases the momentum, and every step 
in advance, lessens the difficulty.” 

Ihave quoted thus at length from the report of the Com- 
missioners selected by the proprietors of the London Lan- 
cet for professional testimony of the highest character, en- 
tirely unbiased, and it covers the whole ground. That this 
warm commendation is not undeserved might be inferred from 
the functions of the Lunacy Commissioners and the men who 
have successively exercised them. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE ENGLISH BOARD OF LUNACY. 

I avail myself of a summary of the duties, &c., of the Eng- 
lish Board of Lunacy, as given in a Lunacy Chart, published 
by Dr. Winslow ; adding, only, that the Scotch and Irish boards 
are of the same character. 

“ Duties —To grant licenses, visit and regulate asylums, 
report to the lord chancellor as to the condition of the same, 
and conduct and manage everything connected with certified 
lunatics in England and Wales.” 

“ Licensed Houses — Every person receiving more than one 
patient into his house for profit, must obtain a license.” 

“The lord chancellor is empowered, at the request of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, to recall or refuse to renew any 
license.” 


err 


he medical superintendent must be approved of by the 
Commissioners of Lunacy.” 
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Stringent rules are laid down in the English law as to the 
admission of patients into institutions or licensed houses. 

A statement of the mental and bodily condition of patients 
admitted must be sent to the commissioners within a week of 
such admission. So, too, notice of discharge of patients must 
be sent to the same board. 

Notice of death of a patient must be sent to the commis- 
sioners, to a coroner of district, to the registrar of deaths, 
and to the person who signed the order for admission of patient. 

The commissioner must be notified of the escape or re-cap- 
ture of a patient, with the attendant circumstances. 

All licensed houses in the immediate neighborhood of Lon- 
don are visited by the Commissioners six times a year. Four 
of these visits are made conjointly by a medical and a legal com- 
missioner, and two single visits are made by a legal commis- 
sioner. 

A very complete set of books are required to be kept at each 
institution, embodying all facts relating to the admission of pa- 
tients, their physical and mental condition, their employment 
and their (discharge ; also, the record of every occasion for se- 


clusion or the use of restraining apparatus, and all casualties. 


These registers and journals are thoroughly inspected by the 


commissioners at each visit. 

On such occasions of visitation every patient who so de- 
sires, has an opportunity of a private interview with the com- 
missioners, to make complaints of neglect or ill treatment. 

Correspondence of patients— All letters addressed to the 
Commissioners of Lunacy are forwarded by the medical superin- 
tendent wropened. Letters written by the patients to their 
friends are forwarded, unless the medical superintendent dis- 
approves. All letters not sent must be indorsed thus — “ Not to 
be sent,” and initialed by the medical superintendent and placed 
before the Commissioners in Lunacy at the time of their next 
Visit. 

The Commissioners of Lunacy, with all the knowledge ac- 
quired by their thorough system of visitation and the com- 
pleteness of the records submitted to their inspection ; with 


the advantage of comparing the peculiar methods of each in- 
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stitution with those of others, are by these very means trained 
and qualified for the duties they are required to perform, 
They become discriminating in their opinions, wise in counsel, 
and discreet in action. As their annual reports will witness, 
they are out-spoken, when rebuke is needed, in the matter of 
official negligence or incapacity, and they prosecute with prompt- 
ness and certainty every known case of abuse or neglect on 
the part of employés. 


The names of the men who have successively filled the offic: 


of Commissioners of Lunacy, in the three kingdoms, is a guaranty 


of the wisdom, discretion and fidelity, with which its duties 
have been performed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no such governmental su- 
pervision exists in the United States, with an exception or two 
that may be noted. It has, from time to time, been advocated 
in several of the states, by distinguished civilians and philan 
thropists, who have observed its working abroad, and who have 
been alive to some of the evils it is designed to remedy. 
Boards of State Charities have been established in a few states 
which include the oversight of the insane among the other de- 
pendent classes. Of these it can only now be said, that, as a 
rule, they are working with somewhat faltering steps towards a 
proper appreciation of the protection, both the insane and society 
need at their hands. With faltering steps, be it said, in part, 
because of the obstruction thrown in their path by those directly 
interested in the care of the insane. 

In one or two instances, a commissioner of lunacy has been 
appointed, with moderate legal powers ; standing alone and so 
without the aid of that momentum that results from combined 
wisdom and associated action, and hedged in by social, profes- 
sional or political influences, insurmountable to any but one of 
deep convictions and strong moral courage. 

It has been mentioned that, from time to time, efforts have 
been made in quite a number of the states to the end of securing 
a proper governmental supervision in the care of the insane. 
Years ago a report was made in Massachusetts by two of her 
most eminent citizens, who had been appointed a commission to 
investigate the subject ; and so elsewhere. Even the present 
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year, the State Medical Society of Indiana passed resolutions in 
favor of such supervision, and appointed a committee to me- 
morialize the legislature on the subject. 

The only opposition, that has been made to the project, has 
come from parties directly connected with the management of 
insane asylums. For years they have placed themselves in op 
position to a public need and a public want. Banded in an 
association, known as the American Association of superintend 
ents of Insane Asylums ; a close corporation, that excludes 
from fellowship any assistant medical officer of however large 
experience or faithful service, it not only assumes to dictate to 
legislative bodies, what laws are necessary in the case of the 
insane, but claims, for a small class of medical specialists, the 
sole privilege of the interpretation and application of those 
laws. In fact, it rules the judges out of the court, except to 
give authority and judicial voice to the opinions of the medical 
expert. It assumes the prerogative of framing “a code of 
principles of management to secure the individual good of the 
insane and the highest public interest.” It claims authority in 
all questions “ relating to proper location, water supply, general 
character of hospital ; number to be treated, material for con- 
struction, arrangement of building for classification, dormitories, 
service-rooms, lighting, drainage, heating and ventilation, and 
all other details necessary in such institutions” also “ all ques- 
tions relating to organization and government in all their details.” 
They have brought the whole influence of this association to. 
bear upon the legislatures of the different states to prevent any 
legislative action that should in any wise interfere with their 
exclusively individual control of the several asylums with which 
they are connected, or be at variance with what, in their esti- 
mation, is the proper mode of management for the insane. 

They have fortunately on several occasions placed on record 
their opposition to governmental supervision, and the grounds 
of their opposition, so its friends may understand the nature 
and force of the stumbling blocks thrown in their way. 


The spirit and temper and for that matter the logic of this 


body of interested specialists may be seen in the following ex- 


tract from a letter by one of the oldest and most eminent 


7 
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members of the association to a professional brother on the 
other side of the Atlantic : 

“T observe that the idea is sometimes expressed among you 
that we stand in need of a board of lunacy, something lik: 
yours, I suppose, and the idea is occasionally started here, but 
not by hospital men. The promoters of the notion here ary 
generally, so far as I have observed, those who would rejoic 
to serve their country in this capacity, provided a good salary 
were attached to it. The general government could not creat 
such a board as yours, and no state has thought it warranted 
by the few establishments within its territory. In a few states, 
at the instance of some silly women and sillier men, who im 
agine that half the inmates of our hospitals are not and never 
were crazy, a board has been appointed, with functions having 


reference chiefly to this supposed fact. They have done so 


many foolish things already that other states will mot be likely 


to adopt the institution. I regard it as one of the felicities ot 
our situation that we are exempt from lunacy commissioners 
and that thereby our hospital men are left free to work out the 
problem of restraint, as well as all others connected with hos 
pital management, without asking permission of outside au- 
thorities ; and it will be long before they arrive at the conclu- 
sion that a body of men taken from the ordinary walks of 
life, lawyers, merchants, county squires, never, very likely, 
having seen an insane man in their whole lives, are preémi- 
nently capable of teaching them their duty.” 

The letter, in which the above language occurs, was sent 
with the design that it should be published in England, to show 
the brethren there, the vantage ground of American superin- 
tendents of insane asylums. The gist of the whole of it, it 
will be perceived, lies in the felicity of being exempt from 
lunacy commissioners ; in other words, a thorough governmental 
oversight ; that thereby, our hospital men can manage their 
several institutions in entire independence of all outside av 
thorities. Notice the form of statement. It is the absence of 
lunacy boards that gives this freedom. 

But is this what society needs or wants? And do the in 
sane men and women now in the custody and charge of Amer- 
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can superintendents, regard it as one of the felicities of thei 
situation, this supreme control and somewhat arrogant guar 
dianship ? 

The fact is, of this American method of organization and 
management, thus commended as felicitous, it may be said 
that it invites abuses, of every form, and in every stag 

A law is passed for the establishment of a new insane hos 
pital. A local board of trustees is appointed ; or at all events, 
a board of trustees, of which a local interest soon acquires a 
paramount control, and to these is entrusted the expenditure 
of the public money, in the purchase of land and the erection 
of buildings. And this very fact ot loeal selec tion makes hen 
appointed to represent the state and its interests lose sight of 
the object of their appointment. From their proximity of the 
institution, they become, de facto, identified with its interests 
and the champions of its policy and its existing administra 
tion; as of a party distinct from the state. The funds are 
easily obtained and the constituency is a remote one. ‘There 
is, perhaps, a consulting medical officer with opinions upon 
all points of hospital construction ; an architect with ambition 
and trustees with a pride of locality ; and the result is, that 
most of the recently erected insane asylums in this country 
show an extravagance of outlay and an unfitness of structure 
that cannot be paralleled elsewhere. If any one doubts this 
statement, I refer them to the history of three New York hos- 
pitals, now in process of construction, as given in the last an- 
nual message of Gov. Tilden. 

The next step is to appoint a superintendent or chief medi 
cal officer. This done, the entire control is vested in him. 
As Dr. Ray truly remarks in‘the letter quoted : he proceeds 
to “work out all problems connected with hospital ianage- 
ment without asking permission of outside authorities.” 

With what results, the customs that prevail in our insane 
asylums will show. At certain periods the trustees, or a small 
portion of them, make their visits; us ially once in three 
months. In company with the medical officer, they stroll 


through the wards or a part of the wards. Their coming is 


known ; the wards are scrubbed ; the ventilating fans are set in 
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motion, on these occasions, at least ; the patients are in order 
and the attendants all on duty. It is a dress parade, in which 
the trustees are the inspecting officers. 

The superintendent, a man selected, often through social oy 
political considerations or some species of favoritism, and noj 
by any form of competitive examination, as is the case abroad, 
is loaded down with an accumulation of duties and responsi 
bilities, beyond the capacity of one man in a thousand, 

Besides these home duties, he is, unfortunately, a frequent 
witness in the courts, and often has a large and lucrative con 
sultation practice, through a wide territory ; both of whic! 
matters divert his time and his thoughts from the specia 
work, where he is needed and for which he was chosen. 

It will not be surprising, then, that under such cireumstan- 


ces, in many public institutions, the superintendent visits th 


wards only once a week. The patients are left almost solely 


to the care of the assistant medical officers, sometimes persons 
of very little experience, selected for their posts, on the sam 
considerations, as their chief. These, in turn, content them 
selves with a single daily visit through their respective wards. 
As a natural consequence, there is little individual treatment, 
but a routine administration of a few favorite remedies, to a 
whole class of patients. The prime or principal seat of th: 
disease is learned, for the first time, when revealed by the knifi 
on the dissecting table, and when of little service to the indi- 
vidual operated on. 

The result of this load of cares and duties and the pressur 
of responsibilities connected with superintendence is to make 
the incumbent of such an office content with a low measure o! 
achievement. He ceases to aim at an ideal standard and set, 
tles down in the conviction that only a certain degree of sw 
cess is practicable. That a certain amount of neglect and 
abuses, on the part of subordinates, is inevitable. ‘That there 
will be a given percentage of attendants to be dismissed for 
unkind treatment or neglect of patients, and that when. these 
cases occur, the less said about them the better. It would 
only excite public distrust of all asylums or prejudice the par- 
ticular establishment in popular estimation, And so no inves: 
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tigation follows; no prosecution of the guilty ones is 
tempted, if under the imperfection of our present laws on the 
subject, any prosecution would avail anything, 

\vain, this breadth of superintendence engenders more or 
less of carelessness in the use of money for current expenses, 
for large financial ability and medical skill combined, cannot 

ivs be predicated of any individual. This extravagance 
involves another evil of no small moment to the individual, the 
family and to society. 

In the eastern and older states, all pauper and = indigent 
eases are assumed to be supported in the asylums, by the state 
or the cities and counties from which they come, while the 
friends are left to meet the expense of cases, occurring in fami 
ies that can afford to pay. When this is fairly done, with a 
iberal interpretation of all the circumstances that may consti- 
tute indigence, and the institutions are managed with due 
economy, no one can complain. But when it happens, as it 
sometimes does, that the average actual weekly cost of treat, 
ment and maintenance of patients is more than the authorities- 
who provide for the expenses of the pauper and indigent cases, 
ire willing to pay, and the deficiency is made up by excessive 
charges upon the paying patients, it is “making lunatics the 
object of financial speculation.” It is an obvious injustice to 
the families who are the victims of this forced taxation ; and 
in the case of many families of moderate means, it is a sure 
road to family indigence. In this, society has an obvious and 
vital interest. 

Again, this excessive weight of individual responsibility has 
i tendency to make our medical superintendents timid and 
over cautious, They are afraid to run any risks, even small 
ones, and when the welfare and comfort of their patients might 


possibly be much promoted thereby. Thus, they feel safer 


when the patients are, most of the time, under lock and key, in 


the wards or airing-courts. And so the patients are not 
allowed that degree of freedom that is found practicable in other 
lands, They are not trusted to labor in various occupations, 
Which is the great feature and art of management of the insane 


in European countries. There are patients, physically strong 
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and well, in our asylums who are scarcely trusted out of doors 
from one year’s end to another ; and, prevailingly, the patients 
of American asylums are very little in the open air. Dr. Buck. 
nill, the English Commissioner of Lunacy, who visited this 
country, a year ago, noticed this fact and comments upon it in 
an account of his visit to American asylums, ' 


rom this same cautiousness, and from the want of a carefy! 


. 
study and appreciation of individual cases, the patients ar 


often retained longer than is necessary for their welfare oy 
comfort ; while in European asylums, patients are sent out on 
furloughs, trial periods, even before the recovery is complete, 
and to their evident improvement. 

An investigation lately held by a committee of Congress, in 
regard to the management of the National Hospital for the 
insane at Washington, shows that the weak points in the Ameri 
can method or policy have not been over-stated. 

For along time, the public press had affirmed that abuses 
existed in this institution, but the managers paid no heed to 


the clamor. Definite charges were finally made against the 


“cc 


officers, among other points, “of neglect, mismanagement and 


abuse of the inmates of said asylum.” The investigation con- 
tinued for three months, during which period, the committe: 
held some forty sessions. Its record covers more than five 
hundred closely printed pages. 

On the one hand, is the positive and corroborated testimony 
of many witnesses, to the fact of numerous instances of neg- 


lect and abuses, at the hands of attendants, and this for years. 


‘Dr. Gray, the superintendent of the asylum at Utica, and also editor of 
the Journal of Insanity, has a note upon this criticism of Dr. Bucknill, 
which reads thus: “ Dr. Bucknill visited Utica on the 22d, 23d and 24th of 
May. On Saturday, the 22d, the records of the asylum show that out of a 
population of 287 men patients, 233 were out of doors, and on Monday the 
24th, 252.” This is hardly an ingenuous statement. The days referred to 
were exceptionally fine ones. They were in a sense parade days, for on 
the 22d the Association of Superintendents of Insane Asylums were making 
a visit to the Utica institution, and some of them, with Dr. Bucknill, re 
mained over the 24th. Out of deference to the visitors, perhaps, an unusual 
effort was made to get the patients out. Nevertheless, in spite of this note, 
the fact is patent to all who have had the opportunity of comparing the 
customs of American with British institutions, that the former are much 
less in the open air thanthe latter. In Great Britain they not only get the 
patients out of doors, but keep them out. 
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On the other hand, were numerous witnesses, among them 
some of the managers, to testify that the superintendent was 
aman of ability and good intentions, and that nothing of the 
kind alleged had been witnessed by them, at the times of their 
official or casual visits. Worn out with the length of the in- 
vestigation, and apparently overpowered by the weight of the 
social and professional influence brought to bear in favor of 
th superintendent and the management of the institution, it 
is not surprising that the conclusions of the committee were 
somewhat contradictory and have not been accepted, universally, 
as a complete verdict. 

Thus, the committee say : “Throughout the whole case there 
isa corroboration of testimony going to show that attendants 
were often harsh and sometimes crucl in the government of pa- 
tients ; that they were negligent in allowing patients to become 
infested with vermin, and that tainted and unwholesome food 
was at times served.” * Again it is said 
“Phat Dr. Nichols is competent to discharge the duties of his 
office there can be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent per- 
son who will read the evidence, and although he may seem to 
have been negligent or indifferent in the discharge of those 


duties, in view of the fact that abuses have existed in the care 


of patients by their attendants, yet the committee think he 


ought not to be held responsible for these abuses. The great 
amount of labor he is required to perform in superintending 
not only the medical and sanitary departments of the institu 
tion, but in the purchasing of the necessary supplies and the 
overseeing of the cultivation of the large body of land con- 
nected with the hospital, renders it impossible for him to give 
that strict and constant attention to the government of the pa- 
tients and their attendants that he could give if he were relieved 
from all other duties.” 

The two horns of the dilemma — after admitting the existence 
of abuses — that faced the committee, were something like the 


following. If the superintendent were fully “ competent to 
discharge the duties of his office,” it is not strange that to the 


public he still “ may seem to have been negligent or indifferent 
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in the discharge of those duties.” On the other hand if the 


wide range of duties specified “ renders it impossible for him to 


give that strict and constant attention to the government of the 
patients and their attendants ;” the main and real business of 
his office, why then he was not “competent to discharge th 
duties of his office.” 

And any candid man, who will wade through the whole tes. 
timony, will see that this was just the fact. And it is on 
common to the organization of all American institutions, the re- 
sult of leaving to the superintendents sole and supreme contro! 
of everything related to their establishments. 

Here was a humane, intelligent and skillful medical may 
charged with the control and management of a double-headed 
and unwieldy establishment — a hospital for the cure of the recent 
insane, and an asylum for the chronic insane — quite distinct in 
purpose, in methods, in accommodations, in attendance and ap- 
pliances. Besides, there was the assumed duty of managing 4 
large estate, personally superintending the purchase of supplies, 
the improvement of stock, the setting out of trees, building 
sea-walls, and a general warfare with all the insects inimical to 
vegetation. Burdened with the detail of all these irrelevant 
matters, he was forced to leay the proper duties of his offic 
to his subordinates, and naturally accepted as inevitable a state 
of things at which his humanity would otherwise revolt. 

If now, this institution had been subject to a proper and 
efficient governmental supervision, the superintendent would 
have kept to his own sphere of duty, namely : the constant 
medical care and oversight of all his patients, and the careful 
selection and watchfulness over his attendants, and we should 
have had no such palpable evidences of long-continued abuses 
as this testimony clearly establishes. 

And it may be mentioned, that the existing form of organ- 
ization of American asylums grew up on the basis of a reso- 
lution, passed unanimously by the American Association of 
Superintendents of Insane Asylums, to this effect: That the 
number of patients in any insane hospital should not exceed 
250; and that 200 was the better number. That for this 
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number there should be a superintendent and two assistant 
medical ofticers, 

In the main hall of the asylum at Washington stands an elec- 
tric clock 


By ingenious devices of mechanism, it registers on a sheet of 


, Which Dr. Nichols is fond of showing to visitors. 
paper, for the information of the ofticers, the precise move- 
ments of the night watchman as he makes his periodical rounds 
through the wards, thus securing his fidelity. 

On its face Dr. N. has placed the old Latin motto, “ Quis 
custodies ipsoe custodes?” who shell keep the very keepers ? 
Would it not be well to emblazon this same motto on the door- 
posts of this and all other American asylums? Is it not wise 


for the state governments to act upon the principle thus quaintly 


stated, and establish a proper supervision of the very care- 


takers of all confined in such institutions ? 


[have spent so much time in discussing the need of state 
supervision of the insane in the case of state asylums, that | 
can only glance at a few other points where its influence would 
be favorably felt. 

Our laws relating to the insane are defective. They furnish 

' Since the above was written, Dr. Nichols read a paper before the section 
of Mental Diseases of the International Medical Congress, at Philadelphia, 
in which he advocated, substantially, the American method of management 
of the insane, and also declared in favor of large asylums 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. Kirkbride of Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest and most experienced of American superintendents, objected to this 
approval of large institutions, insisting that 250 patients was the best 
number for any institution for the insane 

In support of his view, he stated, with great force and pertinency, that 
patients were sent to an asylum with reference to the known experience and 
competency of the medical superintendent; that the friends expected the 
benefit of his professional skill in the thorough investigation as well as the 
treatment of the case. That the patients also were only satisfied by oc 
casionally having the opportunity of talking with the superintendent about 
their symptons and their feelings. And that it was an obvious injustice to 
leave them, as was the necessity in these mammoth institutions, to the 
ministrations of medical young men, often just out of a medical school and 
with no prior experience in mental disease. Certainly a most sensible view 
of the case. 

Another veteran in the profession added, that the only excuse, in America, 
for large establishments was a supposed diminished cost of management. 
But he questioned the fact of such diminished cost and then proceeded to 
show the fallacy of the assumption. 
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but little protection to the patient except upon the single poin; 
of admission. 

As has been said on another occasion, the law-making power 
manifests a proper jealousy of individual rights, till the dooys 
of an asylum are once entered and then and there it stops, 
From thenceforward, the patient’s fate is dependent upon th 
will of a superintendent or the “ grace of God.” 

In view of the published statements relating to the cond 
tion of the insane in the city and county asylums of Philadel. 
phia, of Brooklyn and Chicago, it will be generally conceded 
that a state oversight of such institutions and of the lunati 
wards of some county poor-houses is imperatively needed, 
Nor should the condition of the insane, in the custody of rela 
tives and friends, fail to receive the attention of the protecting 
eye of government. 

The form which any general state supervision of the insan 
should take, would depend upon the circumstances of the ind 
vidual states that proposed to adopt it. In the smaller states 
the Boards of State Charities might be vested with the neces- 
sary powers and perform the necessary functions. Even in th 
larger states, two commissioners of lunacy added to each boar 
and backed by their influence, would probably answer. What 
is needed is efficiency, influence, courage and impersonality 
The form or the name is of little consequence, if there is thoroug! 
supervision and an annual publication of the results. Then 
should we have the insane properly and kindly treated, every 
where, a healthy public sentiment, a restored public coufidenc 
and considerate legislation, all based upon an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the whole problem of the public care and management 


of the insane. 


Dr. Joseph L. Bodine of Trenton, N. J., then read the fol- 
lowing paper : 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE WITHOUT 
MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 


Improvements in the social condition of the insane have been 
the outgrowth of that spirit of philanthropy which has charac- 
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terized the civilization of the last hundred years. The practical 
Christianity which, recognizing the universal brotherhood of man 
and avowing that love for God involves love of the brotherhood, 
led Howard and his successors in their agitation for prison 
reform, constrained Clarkson and Wilberforce in their efforts 
for the slave, urged Robert Owen in his sacrifices for the eleva- 
tion of the working man, and has been the moving spirit in the 
development of popular education and organized modern chari- 
ties, the same spirit of unselfish love has led to the substitution 
f sympathy for severity, trust for deceit, and kindness for 
mechanical restraints in the management of the insane. 

The condition of the insane before the advent of the spirit of 
modern philanthropy was for the most part deplorable, although 
at all times and in all countries, under exceptional circumstances, 
the insane have been treated with kindness, wisdom and skill. 
The Jews were taught by the law of Moses that insanity was a 
punishment for sin. In the book of Deuteronomy, among the 
curses pronounced for disobedience, it is declared: “*The Lord 
shall smite thee with madness ” — and yet, when the evil spirit 
from the Lord took possession of Saul, his servants advised the 
restoring influence of sweet sounds to drive away his melan- 
choly. The mental malady of Saul progressed notwithstand- 
ing the wise use of remedial emotional influences. Delusions 
of suspicion, jealousy and fear came upon him and he had 
hallucinations of sight and hearing, for he saw the dead 
Samuel alive and talked with him. He afterwards had homi- 
cidal impulses and sought death by suicide. The Greeks 
appear to have had very accurate notions in regard to the 
causation and rational treatment of insanity. The dependence 
of mental disorder upon conditions of bodily ill health and the 
effect of emotional influences both in causing and curing mental 
malady was recognized by them. ‘The reciprocal influence of 
body and mind upon each other was the basis of their treat- 
ment for the disease. During the dark ages the:insane were 
not better cared for than other classes of weak and afflicted 


human beings and after the dawning of modern civilization the 


Judaic spirit of the Christian world was so influential, that 


insanity was looked upon as diabolic possession and the demon 
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was to be exorcised or subdued by stripes and punishment. 
cruelty and deceit. The people, who put witches to death ang 


became persecutors for righteousness’ sake, would be ye; 


likely to regard insanity as a result of sin and to meet its man 


festations with cruelty and chains, the dungeon and the lash, 

In the year 1792 Pinel entered upon his duties as physicis 
to the Bicétre in Paris and there inaugurated the modern trea 
ment of insanity, a work which has made his name immort 
It struck the chains from the lunatic, treated him with kindness, 
and exercised a wise confidence towards him. It made use o| 
the principle of mental diversion to relieve maniacal exciteny 
and melancholia, and secured the confidence and affection of his 
patients by his infinite patience and courageous kindness. 
condition of the insane before the time of Pinel is only para 
leled by the atrocities of the inquisition or the horrors of th 
middle passage. Chains, stripes, dungeons, dirt, filth and damp 
ness, furious mania, violence begetting violence and mur 
cruelty by keepers of madmen, leading to cruel revenge by th 
maniac, bodily tortures superadded to the mental agonies of th 
lunatic, scenes of turmoil and excitement, which have disap 
peared with the barbaric cruelty which gave rise to them, suc! 
were the sights which characterized the receptacles for the de- 
tention of the insane before Pinel’s introduction of the peac 
* policy in its relation to the madman. 

The principles of this great social reform did not at one 
receive full and complete acceptance. On the contrary they 
met with the most bitter opposition, reproach and misrepresent 
ation and all the power of ignorant prejudice and_ seltis! 
interest was invoked for the continuance of the old system. 
Pinel’s successor, Esquirol, did very much in France to continu 
and to further the work which Pinel had begun, and thei 
influence in other countries has led to very great improvement 
in the social condition of the insane. 

In the year 1796, the Retreat at York, England, was founded 
by the Society of Friends, William Tuke being especially 
prominent in the organization of the institution, and his grand 
son, Samuel Tuke, in perpetuating it in the spirit of its founders, 
the spirit of love, gentleness and kindness to the patients, so 
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that it might indeed be “ a quiet haven, in which the shattered 
bark might find the means of reparation or of safety.” The 

‘eat Was organized because of the dissatisfaction of the 
Quakers with the management of the York lunatic asylum and 
the suecess of the Retreat drew public attention to the mis- 
management of that institution. The York lunatic asylum, 
adopting the policy of exclusion of visitors from its halls, had 
become preéminent for every wrong and iniquity of manage- 
ment and an attempt made in 1788 to reform the abuses of that 
institution was signally defeated ; but the establishment of the 
Retreat and the publication in 1813 of a history of its origin, 
progress and modes of treatment, by Samuel Tuke, excited such 
universal public interest that an exposure of the abuses of the 
York lunatic asylum and their removal resulted. This result 
was reached in opposition to the governors of the asylum, who 
adopted a policy of concealment and attempted to prevent and 
to stifle investigation. They declared that the insane were 
treated “with all possible care, attention and humanity” and 
adopted a resolution of censure upon those who presumed to 
criticise the management of an institution, with which gentle- 
men of their high character were connected. The investiga- 
tion still went on. Falsification and fraud appeared at every 


step. wads: patient disappears and is never heard of, he is said 


to ‘be removed ;* a patient is killed, the body is hurried away 


to prevent an inquest.” The steward’s books are given to the 
flames and a partially successful attempt is made to fire the 
institution itself. 

In 1815 a committee of the House of Commons of England 
published the result of an investigation into the state of Bethlem 
and other hospitals. The evidence talsen by the committee 
furnishes a sad chapter in the history of civilized society. It is 
by no means a pleasant thing to recur to these records of the 
past, but “they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” Unregenerate human nature 
isthe same now, that it ever was, and the forces of civilized 
life too often place nothing more than a thin veneering over the 
savagery of man’s nature. The contemplation of and participa- 


tion in acts of cruelty hardens man’s heart and brutalizes his 
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character and the temptation to oppression of the weak and de. 
fenceless by the strong and powerful is an ever present one 


the human mind. The use of power, the love of power, and the 


abuse of power, lie very near each other. Habitual publicity 


and efficient supervision are ever necessary to prevent abuses 
and personal wrongs in asylums for the insane. By the eyi- 
dence of the parliamentary committee it appeared that in 
Bethlem numbers of female patients were chained in rows to g 
wall, with only one garment to cover them, and that the patients 
were shamefully neglected and unclean. In one of the cells 
was found the historic William Norris, who had been closely 
encased for twelve years in rings and bands of iron and firmly 
secured by chains to an iron bar, which was fastened into the 
wall of his cell. The assigned reason for this caging in iron 
was an act of violence, committed upon a drunken keeper, who 
had provoked Norris to retaliation by wanton and brutal cruelty, 
The governors of Bethlem declared there was no foundation for 
the charge of cruelty and bad management of. the institution 
and that the patients had every indulgence, which their security 
and the safety of the officers and attendants would permit. In 
regard to Norris they asserted that his confinement was “ upon 
the whole rather a merciful and humane than a rigorous and 
severe imposition.” The whole system of management in many 
of the asylums in England, as disclosed by the evidence of the 
parliamentary committee, was a system of neglect, cruelty and 
terrorism with the result that madmen and their keepers alike 
were by it transformed into brutes. Fear and cruel punishment 
were the means used to subdue and to control the insane long 
after Pinel and Tuke had demonstrated the greater efficacy of 
the law of kindness and had shown that in its operation the law 
of kindness is “ twice blessed.” 

Medical teaching tended to uphold the terrifying system. 
Dr. Cullen, whose writings greatly influenced the English 
speaking medical world of his own and the succeeding genera- 
tion, wrote less than a hundred years ago: “Fear being 4 
passion, which diminishes excitement, may therefore be opposed 
to an excess of it; and particularly to the angry and irascible 
excitement of maniacs. These being more susceptible of fear 
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than might be expected, it appears to have been commonly use- 
ful. In most cases, it has appeared to be neccessary to employ 
very constant impression of fear ; and therefore to inspire 
them with the awe and dread of some particular persons, es- 
pecially of those who are to be constantly near them. This awe 
and dread is therefore, by one means or other, to be acquired ; 
in the first place by their being the authors of all the restraints 
that may be occasionally proper ; but sometimes it may be ne- 
cessary to acquire it even by stripes and blows.” 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, the pupil of Dr. Cullen, the advocate in 
this country of Cullen’s theories, and himself the most illustrious 
of American physicians, in his work on the diseases of the mind, 
published in 1812, after expressing most enlightened views of 
the necessity for and the means of establishing mental and 
moral influence and control over the insane patient, really gives 
his influence for the perpetuation of the system of restraint by 
physical and mechanical forces. He insists that insane patients 
should be treated with justice, kindness and a strict regard for 
the truth, and he observes that mad people “seldom forget 
three things after their recovery, viz: acts of cruelty, acts of 
indignity and acts of kindness.” After recognizing in the 
fullest manner the power of the law of kindness in dealing with 
the insane, Dr, Rush recommends the use of coercion to prevent 
destruction of furniture and clothing, and to punish the patients 
for outrages upon their keepers and each other. As instruments 
of coercion, punishment and subjugation, he made use of the 
strait waistcoat, the restraint chair, which he called a “ tran- 
quillizer,” the shower bath continued for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the fear of death, and under certain circumstances 
chains and the whip. Dr. Rush remarks upon the advantages 
{ solitude and darkness for the madmen. He says dark- 
ness invites silence and promotes fear, and that he has seen 

happiest effects from confining noisy patients in the 
dark cells of the Pennsylvania hospital. He thought the 
same means might be used for subduing madmen that had been 
found effectual for taming refractory horses. The horse is im- 


pounded and then kept from lying down or sleeping for two or 


three days and nights by thrusting sharp pointed nails in his 
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body. The madman was to be kept awake and _ standing }y 


less severe means for twenty-four hours. Dr. Rush recommends 


se ” 


his “ gyrater ;” made in imitation of the circulating swing o 
Dr. Cox as a curative and punative agent. It gave the patient 
a rotatory motion at amore or less rapid rate and produced 
* vertigo, nausea and a general perspiration.” Dr. Cox naively 
remarks that he has seen a patient, “ who required the combin d 
strength and address of several experienced attendants to place 


him in the swing,” 


so tranquilized by its protracted action that 
he has been easily carried from it by a single person, and that 
the recollection of the swing produces such an impression on thi 
mind of the patient that “the physician will only have to 
threaten its employment to secure compliance with his wishes.” 


“ce 


Dr, Cox thought the swing “ would afford relief in some very 
hopeless cases, if employed in the dark, where from unusual 
noises, smells, or other powerful agents, acting forcibly on the 
senses, its efficacy might be amazingly increased.” It would 
seem that association with the insane often produces manifest 
deterioration in the mental and moral characteristics of even 
the most enlightened, benevolent and conscientious medical men. 

The year 1829 marks another point in the history of asylum 
reform. In that year a patient in the asylum at Lincoln, 
England, had died in the night from being strapped in bed 
with a strait-jacket on, and this event led to the adoption of 
a rule in that asylum that when restraints were used at night, 
an attendant should remain with the patient. It was found 
that restraints at night became less frequently necessary 
under this rule. It was soon found that restraints could 
be dispensed with by day as well as by night, and for 
long periods it was not found necessary to make use of them. 
At last in 1837, under the direction of Dr. Charlesworth 
and Mr. Gardiner Hill, the use of mechanical restraints were 
altogether abolished from the Lincoln asylum, In 1839, Dr. 
Conolly was appointed resident physician and superintendent 
of the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell, England, and by 
his successful introduction and gradual extension of the asylum 
at Hanwell, the name of Conolly has become associated with 


the non-restraint system of management of the insane ; the great 
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principle of which, as Conolly expresses it, is “to exclude all 


hurtful excitement from a brain already predisposed to excite- 
ment.” 

An insane man is out of his proper relation to the world 
about him on account of disease, functional or organic, in the 
brain, the organ of the mind. Mental manifestations are de- 
pendent upon and only recognized through material organization, 
The causes of mental disease are the causes of other forms of 
nervous disease. The heredity of neurolic diseases and the 
interchangeability or transformation in their transmission of 
these diseases are recognized facts. Changes in the nutrition 
of the brain either from disease in the blood itself, or in the 
vessels which supply blood to the brain, or from disease in some 
distant part of the body, inducing irritation of the central ner- 
vous system, may produce epilepsy, chorea, paralysis, neuralgia, 
or other forms of nervous disorder ; and just as well those 
forms of mental disorder, which become manifest in the depres- 
sion of melancholia and the excitement of mania may be produced 
by the same pathological conditions. Again, intellectual and 
emotional strain, physical excesses and sudden and _ violent 
shock, acting upon an exhausted or an unstable nervous system 
will produce states of mental as well as forms of nervous dis- 
order. The habitual surrender of one’s self to any one pursuit or 
passion, until the one pursuit or passion dominates the whole 
man, is a cause of physical as well as of mental degeneration and 
the natural culmination of such domination is the dethronement 
of reason. Insanity is a disease, physical in its causation and 
mental in its manifestation, and the demands of treatment are 
the same as for other forms of disease of the nervous system, 
viz: healthy blood for healthy nutrition and physiological rest 
for the exhausted, depressed or irritated nervous system to allow 
time to work the restorative changes, which may result in 
health, We do not ignore mental and emotional influences in 
treating physical disease and we ought not to neglect physical 
states in the treatment of mental malady. Insanity is just about 
as curable as other serious diseases of the nervous system and 
its curable stages are its early stages, when organic cerebral 
changes have not taken place. Of five persons attacked with 


8 
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the disease it appears from the carefully prepared statistics of 
Dr. Thurnam that not more than one of them is likely to be 
permanently restored to health and reason, so that insanity js 
one of the most incurable of curable diseases. 

Viewing insanity as a physical disease and an asylum as q 
place for the treatment of mental malady, Dr. Conolly entered 
upon his duties at Hanwell, and not only abolished all forms of 
mechanical restraint from the discipline of the asylum, but he 
strove to eliminate all disturbing influences from the social life 
of the insane, so that the curable might be restored to health, 
happiness and reason and that the incurable insane, no longer 
suffering more from their treatment than from their malady, 
might enjoy as great a degree of comfort and happiness as their 
afflicted condition would permit. When a patient came to 
Hanwell under the reign of peace and kindness, which Conolly 
introduced there, he was at once released from his bonds. His 
own safety, and that of those about him, was looked after, but 
he was not needlessly interfered with and his desire for mus- 
cular activity was not unnecessarily obstructed. Excited ac- 
tion often relieves excited feelings and it was found that morbid 
excitement would often be discharged with safety, if the patient 
was allowed unobstructed freedom of movement. The madman, 
like the angry man, is made more violent by opposition or need- 
less interference. If the patient was uncontrollably violent, he 
was temporarily secluded from the sights and sounds, which 
were sources of irritation to him. This seclusion was, if possi- 
ble, effected by persuasion and without resort to force, for force 
begets resistance and an increase of excitement. If force was 
necessary, four or five attendants removed the patient quietly 
and without a contest to a place where he was protected 
against injury to himself or others. In the interval succeeding 
the paroxysm of excitement, the peculiarities of the individual 
patient, the mode of onset of his disease, and his condition 


of bodily health, were inquired into and the foundations of 


mental and moral influence over the patient were, if possible, 
established. The patient was made to feel that he was in the 
care and guardianship of friends, who would protect him and 
treat him with kindness. All his surroundings were quiet, 
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orderly and tranquillizing. [lis clothing and bedding were 
clean; his food was good and carefully served and all the 
arrangements of the institution were made and administered to 
promote the well being of the patients. Provision was made tor 
their occupation, employment, amusement and instruction. 
Everything, which thoughtful care, benevolent kindness and in- 
telligent skill on the part of the superintendent could supply, was 
furnished to the patients at Hanwell. Peace, quiet, order, con- 
tent and hope, sprang up in breasts, where before wrath, turbu- 
lence, disorder and hopeless discontent had reigned. ‘The 
object of treatment was to develop what there was of mental 
soundness in the patient and by the expulsive power of a new 
interest to divert the maniacal from the sources of his excite- 
ment and the melancholic from his subjective grief. Llabits of 
self restraint and of self help were encouraged in the patient. 
Physical force compulsion was ignored and reliance was had 
upon moral forces alone. The patients were treated with kind- 
ness, forbearance, watchfulness and truthfulness. By this treat- 
ment confidence, content, trust, affection and hope were de- 
veloped in thetr mental experience and mental health was 
restored to many, who, under the old system of neglect and 
mechanical coercion, would have become incurable and hopeless 
lunatics. The insane man was to be cured if possible ; but at 
any rate he was entitled by reason of his affliction, which takes 
away the joy and crown of his life, to a double share of that 
never failing charity, “which suffereth long and is kind, is not 
easily provoked, beareth all things, endureth all things.” 


The attendant is the weak point in the non restraint system, 


The natural impulse of the average attendantis to treat the pa- 


tients, entrusted to his care, “like dumb, driven cattle,” but well 
chosen attendants, being treated by their superior officers with 
kindness, consideration and humanity, will thus be prepared to 
extend the same law of humane kindness to thei afflicted and 
often perverse charges. The superintendent always gives tone 
to his whole institution and the insane unconsciously assimilate 
the character of their surroundings and associations very much 
as children do. The attendant never will be more careful and 


considerate of the interests and welfare of the patients than his 
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superior officers are. A selfish and neglectful superintendent, 
one who is engrossed with other cares than the restoration of 
health and the humane treatment of the patients, entrusted to 
his care, will have in his institution attendants no less selfish 
and neglectful than himself. With such a superintendent at. 
tendants are unreliable and mechanical restraints become 
necessity. Habitual severity or systematic neglect in the man. 
agement of an institution will lead surely to manifestations of 
excitement, turbulence, disorder, resentment and revenge on the 
part of the suffering patients. Deceit, treachery, hate and 
scenes of violence are the necessary accompaniments of such 
management. 

In his last annual report at Hanwell, Dr. Conolly says: “] 
will only further simply state that now for ten entire years, no 
hand or foot has been fastened in this large asylum by day or 
by night, for the control of the violent or the despairing ; that 
no instrument of mechanical restraint has been employed or 
even admitted into the wards for any reason whatever ; that no 
patient has been placed in a coercion chair by day, or fastened 
to a bedstead at night ; and that every patient, however excited 
or apparently unmanageable, arriving at the asylum in re- 
straints has been immediately set free and remained so from 
that time. I wish to over-state nothing ; but I am justified in 
adding that the results, more and more seen in every successive 
year, have been increased tranquillity, diminished danger, and 
so salutary an influence over the recent and newly admitted, 
and most violent cases, as to make the spectacle of the mor 
terrible forms of mania and melancholia a rare exception to the 
general order and cheerfulness of the establishment.” Dr. 
Conolly, by his successful and courageous experiment of non 
restraint, contributed very much to ameliorate the condition oi 
the insane in the asylums of Great Britain. The reform has 
not met with universal adoption there, but even in those insti: 
tutions, which have rejected it, restraints have been very much 
lessened in their frequency and rigor. In the administration 
of some of the English asylums seclusion, as well as restraint, is 
excluded. Dr. Batty Tuke has further extended the non re- 


straint principle within a few years and has introduced into the 
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Fife and Kinross asylum the policy of unlocked doors. He 
finds that more trust and reliance upon the sense of honor of 
the insane is followed by improved conduct and that when bars 
and bolts are removed, the desire to escape often disappears. 

The question of employment for the insane is closely con- 
nected with the non use of mechanical restraints in their man-= 
agement. Dr. Wilbur, in his report to the State Board of 
Charities of Ney York, has done a public service by calling at- 
tention to the extent to which employment is used in the asylums 
f{ Great Britain. In people, who are sane, idleness is a source 
f disease and of much bad conduct, and mental derangement is 
often intensified and bad conduct in the insane invited by the 
listlessness and hopeless apathy of the halls of our overgrown 
asylums. The disordered mind, having no interests outside of 
itself, turns inward and an intense self consciousness is developed, 
which results in excitement and disorderly conduct. Samuel 
Tuke says: “ that toSir Wm. Ellis we are indebted for the first 
extensive and successful experiment to introduce labor system- 
atically into public asylums.” “‘ He first proved that there was 
less danger of injury from putting the spade and the hoe into 
the hands of a large proportion of insane persons, than from 
shutting them up together in idleness, though under the guards 
of straps, strait-waistcoats or chains.” Dr. Andrew Combe, in 
his work on mental derangement, quotes from the Tenth Report 
of the Directors of the Dundee asylum, June, 1830, the state- 
ment that the superintendent of their asylum, in visiting a 
number of institutions for the insane, “found employment more 
or less resorted to as one of the most powerful efficients towards 
cure; but in one establishment, in particular, the beneficial 
effects arising from it have been such as to render restraint and 
confinement seldom if ever necessary, and the patients enjoy a 
freedom scarcely inferior to that which a person enjoys, who is 
under no control.” 

Under the system of restraint, as I have seen it, in one of the 


best of our American asylums, a maniacal patient is placed under 


some form of restraint. If he resists and is violent, restraints 


are made more effective. He is probably tied down in his bed 


and left locked in his room for hours unattended. Of course he 
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becomes “ wet and dirty ” and even if he is restrained only with 
the strait-waisteoat, the muff or the belt and wristlet, up. 
cleanly habits are thereby encouraged. Under any form oy 
mode of restraint the regular and sufficient supply of food to 
the patient is neglected and his physical condition is thereby 
deteriorated. The cerebral excitement not being lessened, by 
rather aggravated by his treatment, he shouts and howls throug) 
restless days and wakeful nights until cerebral irritation produces 
change of cerebral structure and he becomes a dement, subjn- 
gated by the restraint system, but his intellect destroyed. | 
he gets well, and he sometimes will, he has a lasting resentment 
against those who have subjected him to such indignities. I haye 
seen an epileptic patient, tied down to his bed and left to have 
his convulsions in the solitude and loneliness of his own room, 
until death came to release him from the suffering and sorrow, 
for which his brother man appeared to have no pity. [| hay 
seen an attendant, unrebuked, threaten a complaining patient in 
the presence of a medical officer and I have known asylum mana- 
gers and others in authority to listen to the narration of such, 
by no means exceptional scenes in asylum life, with incredulous 
pity or helpless indifference. I have seen restraints used to pre- 
vent suicide and the destruction of clothing ; but the use of re- 
straints in these cases is a weak surrender to the disorderly 
impulses of the lunatic. Mechanical ingenuity can devise cloth- 
ing, which can not be torn or taken off and watchful care will 
prevent suicide. The use of mechanical restraints does not 
surely tend to make life more attractive to the victim of sui- 
cidal melancholy, for he is likely to mingle the realities of his 
treatment with the delusions of his disease. Restraint by the 
camisole, the muff, the belt and wristlet can not and does not 
prevent sudden and even fatal assaults or the injuries and casv- 
alties of an asylum hall. To be effectual against such contin- 
gencies the restraints must be the chain and the dungeon of the 
olden days. Dr. Griesinger says that in an English institution, 
managed on the non restraint system, containing about a thou- 
sand patients, he once saw a bloody nose and heard the crash 
of broken glass, but that he had noticed the same things in 
asylums where the restraint chair and the strait-jacket were 
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constant use and that he had seen with happy astonishment, in 
an English asylum, patients on the point of an outbreak, speedily 
rendered calm by psychical diversion and skillful management, 
who in most of the continental asylums would have had restraint 
applied. 

From what I saw of asylum life, now nearly ten years ago, 
and from much thought and painstaking inquiry on the subject, 
since that time, I am persuaded that Dr. Conolly’s observation 
that he had “ never known ad the patients properly attended to 
so long as even a few of them were habitually subjected to 
mechanical coercion” is strictly in accordance with the facts of 
asylum administration ; and just as true is it now, as when Dr, 
Conolly wrote, that “restraints and neglect may be considered as 
synonymous ; for restraints are merely a general substitute for 
the thousand attentions required by troyblesome patients.” 
Restraints are used to save trouble or to punish and terrify re- 
fractory lunaties and statements by asylum officials that they are 
used from motives of humanity and from a regard for the best in- 
terests of the patients are as little to be believed as the pretenses 
of the respectable pedagogue, who whips his boys, because he 
loves them somuch. Reliance upon mechanical restraints lowers 
the whole character of an institution. The attendant will not 
treat with respectful consideration the patient, whom he has 
seen or helped to place under restraint, and the patient will surely 
have a sense of resentment against those, who have directed or 
imposed such restraint. All the control of the patient, which 
might come from appeals to his better nature, is lost by appeals 
to physical force. Even the most disorderly and troublesome 
patients will become humanized under the rule of sympathetic 
kindness and inexhaustible patience. It is said that mechanical 
restraints act without passion, but they act at the same time 
without mercy and without pity, and usually they cannot be 
applied without a contest which invokes passion and violence. 
The question is not, as it is sometimes stated, between mechani- 


cal restraint and personal restraint at the hands of attendants, 


but between the comparative efficacy of mechanical and moral 


forces in dealing with the insane. Exceptional cases require 


exceptional management. The higher law of self-preservation 
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and of the protection of life may demand the use of physical 


coercion, but experience has shown that by watchfulness, for. 


bearance and a kind and constant supervision, the morbid activity 


of insane patients can usually best be restrained without bonds, 
The consignment of an individual to a lunatic asylum, by virtue 
of a readily procured physician’s certificate of insanity, ought not 
to deprive him of all his personal rights and of the protection, 
which the laws offers to every citizen outside asylums ; and 
ought not to subject him to a reign of terror and tyranny at 
the hands of irresponsible and unreliable attendants, who, by 
neglect, threats and cruelty, invite the bad conduct, for which 
they administer punishment. 

In this country mechanical restraints are used to a greater or 
less extent in all our asylums. As a result secrecy, conceal- 
ment, and a jealous exclusion of the public, characterize their 
management. The asylum specialty has become a close, narrow 
and purely artificial one and those medical men, who are grafted 
into it, with some notable exceptions, become alienated from all 
interest. in the progress of practical medicine and lapse into 
mere administrators of receptacles for the secure detention of 
madmen. Some of our asylums, leaving out the question of 
restraint, are managed as well as human institutions can be 
expected to be. In some of them the patients receive all the 
sare which humanity, unenlightened by medical skill, can sup- 
ply. In others the patients appear to exist for the glorification 
of the management of the institution and their welfare is regarded 
only so far as it may promote the exaltation of the institution. 
The medical officers of one of our asylums, by thorough work 
in the investigation of the morbid anatomy of insanity, and by 
careful and extensive observation of the therapeutic action of 
various drugs in the disease, have done a great deal to lift the 
American asylum specialty above the dead level of professional 
mediocrity, which characterizes it. Some of our state asylums 
are built chiefly to satisfy the demands of local pride and of a 
benevolence, which cost nothing to those, who most largely in- 
dulge in it. Log-rolling combinations, contracts to furnish 
necessary votes with the needed supplies and all the appliances 


of the lobby are made the means of securing needlessly extrava- 
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gant appropriations from our State Legislatures for the con- 
struction of these institutions. The management of most of our 
asylums is routine in its character and the individual patient is 
made to keep step with the routine of the establishment or he 
is hurt by its inexorable and pitiless movement. Dr. B. L. 
Ray, of Philadelphia, a gentleman who has a long and intimate 
acquaintance with American asylums, and who is always a de- 
fender and an advocate of our asylum system, in a review inthe 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences for April, 1872, of 
the first report of the Board of State Charities of Illinois, thus 
puts it: “Where one man must look after from four hundred 
to seven hundred patients, he can hardly give to individuals the 
personal attention their cases may require. ‘The management 
of so large a household necessitates the enforcing of a sort of 
rigid, cast-iron, routine discipline, which cannot yield to the 
needs of exceptional cases. The particular wants of the one 
curable patient are apt to be lost sight of in attending to the 
general comfort of his twenty incurable comrades.” 

The abolition of mechanical restraints is closely connected 
with all other reforms in asylums. With the disappearance of 
these physical means of coercion and protection, the management 
of our asylums will be open, the access, under proper restrictions, 
of the friends of patients and of persons of intelligence and 
humanity to their halls, will be encouraged and the policy of 
silence, secrecy and concealment will be eliminated from their 
administration. The government will acknowledge its duty to 
its wards by providing efficient supervision of the institutions, 
in which they are placed and “ official accountability ” will ac- 
company the “administrative reform.” Asylums will become 
hospitals for clinical instruction in mental malady or centres of 
knowledge and information, for the districts in which they are 


located, in regard to all questions of insanity. Insanity no 


longer regarded as amysterious visitation and a social disgrace 
- , ’ 


but as a form of physical disease, will become a subject for phy- 
siological and pathological investigation and for the operation 
of the laws of preventive medicine. As it is now, the begin- 
nings of insanity, not being recognized by the general practi- 


tioner, who has been taught nothing of mental malady, the 
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disease is not arrested. When excitement and symptoms of 


i 


violent mental disorder set in, the patient is sent to an asylum, 


where, subjected to a “rigid, cast-iron, routine discipline,” }yjs 
malady is aggravated and he becomes a hopeless lunatic. |; 
asylums are to be hospitals for the cure and rational treatment 
of mental disease, they must be small enough to secure indiyj- 
dualized treatment for the patients, and the medical superin 
tendent must be chosen for his medical skill and knowledge and 
not because he is a successful and adroit manager and manipu- 
lator of men and measures, and skilled in all the arts of the 


* statesman.” 


modern 
ry’ e . ° 
There are two ways of securing asylum reform. One is by 
the gradual pressure of an educated and awakened public 
opinion, acting on these institutions from the outside. Reform 
from within has not been the usual order of history in asylums 
for the insane. The other mode of promoting reform in asylums 


> men, 


for the insane, is by putting new men in charge of them ; 
who have not acquired the vicious experience, which is gained 
by habits of obedience to the routine of these establishments ; 
men of courage, truthfulness, skill and kindness ; men, who are 
real through and through, and who, therefore, can not follow a 
policy of silence and concealment. Pinel, with a mind thoroughly 
furnished for all good works, introduced the rule of “ pity, good- 


’ into the Bicétre, and Conolly was one of tli 


ness and justice’ 
best known and most accomplished of English physicians, when 
he entered upon his duties at Hanwell. 

For myself I believe that the abolition of mechanical restraints 
is a necessary step to all lasting reforms in our asylums, and | 
believe that the work, begun by Pinel and Tuke, and advanced 
by Conolly, is destined to still further development in this land 
of freedom and progress. 


Mr. John V. L. Prayn, of New York, said, Dr. Wilbur is evi- 
dently of the opinion that the governing officer, or what may be 
called the inspecting force of insane asylums, should be strength- 
ened, and that the members of the force should be members of a 
larger governing board. On the organization of that depart- 
ment in this state Dr. John Ordronaux was appointed commis- 
sioner in lunacy. He was ex officio a member of the State Board 
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of Charities, and that Board had to a certain extent, the right to 
control his operations. ‘That arrangement, after existing for one 
year, was repealed by the Legislature. ‘That officer has now no 
supervising power exercised over him. 

Mr. Pruyn said that he fully concurred in the view put 
forward that the whole time of one man or two could probably 
be well spent in this state in looking thoroughly from day to 
day, and from week to week, into the details of the manage- 
ment of our great state asylums as well as the county and city 
asylums. He really hoped that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature some efficient action would be had in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Dexter, of England, spoke of the supervision exercised 
over the insane in England ; that it was very superficial. The 
commissioners of lunacy spend five hours a day for nine days in 
examining an asylum in which there are 3,900 patients, forty-five 
hours in all. One hour in each day would be further taken out 
of the five hours necessary to the mechanical details of the 
various wards and seeing that bath rooms and lavatories are all 
in order. Then comes the calling of each patient by name and 
the identification of the person with the name entered upon the 
ward register and the asylum register. If you can find time 
during forty-five hours to do more than identify the persons on 
the register, you must be able to rattle through them at steam 
engine speed. He thought that the examination by commis- 


sioners there was a simple farce. The reason why it works so 


well is that there is nothing behind the scenes. The certainty 


of things coming out sooner or later if they are not reported, 
ensures that the officers themselves, or medical attendants, in- 
variably report any case of wrong done by any officer of the 
asylum. There is another system of inspection. Every Board 
placing a patient in a lunatic asylum in England is bound to 
visit that patient and examine him at least once in six months. 
This examination he thought was useful and efficient. 

We find also in England that while our law requires us to 
have one attendant for every twelve patients the commissioners 
wink at one in fifteen. It is true that our system of non-restraint 
renders it comparatively easy to manage fifteen patients with 
one attendant. Experience in England inclines us to hold that 
there should never be fewer attendants than one to ten. 
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Dr. Wilbur differed from Mr. Dexter, and said that the reports 
of the English, Irish, and Scotch asylums all gave the number 
of assistants, and some of them gave the names of the attend 
ants. 

Mr. Dexter said that was true, but there was the broad fac: 
that all of the wards in the public asylums are built for thirty 
persons, and nowhere can any single asylum be named which 
has more than two attendants for a ward. 

Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, wished to refer to the question 
which had been touched upon in the paperof Dr. Allen ; namely 
the extent to which the chronic and incurable class should be trans 
ferred to state institutions. In Pennsylvania they have a large 
portion of their chronic and incurable class in the county insti 
tutions. In these county institutions we do have a large extent 
of real estate connected with them, from 160 to 600 acres. A 
large part of the labor is performed by the chronic insane. 
They are better laborers than the paupers, who are generally 
infirm and able to perform very little service. The physical or 
ganization of the insane is good. Dr. Reed af the Western Penn 
sylvania hospital says: “ All my inside and out door labor is 
performed by the chronic class.” In the county in which | r 
side the institution has 600 acres of land. There are four hired 
men, and all the rest of the labor is performed by the inmates, 
who number 500. You might transfer these into such an insti- 
tution as the Willard asylum, but as an economic measureeit 
would not be wise in our state to do so, because it would impose 
on the local authorities an additional expense. They would 
have to pay hired laborers to keep the real estate in good order. 
A large portion of chronic patients require no medical car 
whatever. They only need shelter, good food, clothing, &e. 
They can, from well trained attendants, receive all the care that 
is requisite for them. 

Dr. John B. Chapin, superintendent of the Willard Asylum, 
referred to the changes that had taken place in the management 


of poor-houses since tl opening of that institution. Prior to 


that time the care of the insane in the poor-houses was consi- 
dered a crying abuse, and that led to the establishment of the 
asylum at Ovid. Dr. Chapin detailed the history of that 
movement. The asylum was locatec on a farm of 475 acres. 
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From time to time patients have been admitted, until the present 
population of the house is over 1,170. Buildings are now in 
eourse of construction, which will accommodate from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty more. ‘The cost of the care 
of these persons, or the cost of preparation for them, is, as has 
well been remarked, aa element in this case. The patients 
transferred to the Willard Asylum are generally noisy patients. 
The labor patients are not transferred and they will not be. 
The county authorities prefer to keep them. He asked if insane 
patients were in such a condition that they could build gas 
works and carry them on, and enjoy the freedom that the 
gentleman had said they do in England, why they should be 
put into an asylum at all ? When the time comes that the mana- 
gers of asylums can cut down their doors and burn them, take 
down the bars from the windows and turn the patients out, 
the people of this state will never submit to having them shut 
up.. Dr. Chapin said that no persons are more sensitive to the ad- 
ministration of asylums than the persons in them. It is not true, 
as has been stated, that there are curtains behind which things 
go on that the public do not know of. He felt a little indignant 

repelling such insinuations. In the first place the public 
visit the institution. They have 2,000 visitors a month some- 
times. Then they have the members of the press, occasionally 
the visitation of the Board of State Charities, and occasionally 
the commissioners of lunacy. The friends of patients visit them 
also, and go around into the wards. I do not think it possible, 
under such circumstances, for any system to be devised by which 
abuses could be kept from the public. That assistants do abuse 
patients I know. Three or four are annually discharged from 
the Willard Asylum for so doing, less this year, however, than 
before, because the institution has employed an inspector to visit 
all parts of the house. In any system which you can devise, 
you will never enter a ward and see a patient struck. The at- 


tendants are sharp enough to practice their abuse secretly. 


They receive no private patients at the Willard Asylum. If 


they were to do so, even to the number of one-third of the whole 
number, they would have to devise a system of care which the 


pauper inmates do not require. They would have to furnish a 
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better table, and bring the whole cost of living up beyond what 


it is. It would be very difficult to abolish restraint. It is now 
very small indeed, and amounts to about two per cent in 
twenty-four hours. The restraints used are very mild. If they 
had twenty padded rooms they could get along without a great 
deal of the restraint which is now used. They have had oiie 
single patient who destroyed, during fifteen weeks, fifty blankets, 
This is charged to the county. 

Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt, of New York, said : A system of county 
care of the chronic insane, especially in the large and populous 
counties, might probably be beneficial, provided a comprehensive 
and steady policy could be adopted ; but, as Dr. Chapin has 
remarked, the extent of the accommodations, and the super- 
vision and care, under the present plan, depends wholly upon the 
Boards of Supervisors of the various counties, the members of 
which are elected annually, and who are not supposed to be well 
informed, generally, as to the requirements of the insane. We 
have at present in the state, about fourteen hundred chronic 
insane under county care, exclusive of those in the counties of 
New York and Kings. In eight or ten of the counties, the au- 
thorities have provided very comfortable buildings for this 
class, and a fair standard of supervision and care is maintained 
in these counties. He believed, however, that state provision 
for the chronic insane, upon the whole, is greatly to be preferred, 
and hoped that in due time, it would be generally adopted. ° 

Dr. Allen said that in his state there are no county institu- 
tions. The trouble there has been that the chronic insane accu- 
mulate in the state hospitals. There are 700 at Taunton and 
about 500 at Northampton. They do a great amount of work. 
There is a great difference in the two institutions. The city 
and towns are taking them out of the hospitals and putting 
them into the alms houses because they can be useful. His 
own city took ten from Worcester who wanted to go to work. 
They are improving under the arrangement. Our trouble in 
this country is to know how to provide for those who can work. 
Our state has gone forward and built a large hospital at Danvers 
at an expense of a million and a half dollars, without any pro- 
vision of that kind. Our Board of State Charities has protested 
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against it. It is employment we feel the need of more than any- 
thing else. 

Dr. Wilbur said the object of his paper was not to enforce 
his individual opinion upon the superintendents of insane asylums 
inthis country. His desire was to have governmental supervision, 
and as a result of it we should have in this country what has oc- 
curred in England, namely, the adoption of this labor system and 
the freedom that is allowed there. He proposed nothing, either 
in this or prev ious papers, but that has been found practicable in 
Great Britain. Furthermore his English and Scotch brethren 
would say to Dr, Chapin that if the woman who tore her fifty 
blankets had been put to work she probably would not have 
torn any of them. As to the abuses which he had mentioned ; 
here evidently have been abuses at Washington, No man 
could read the testimony taken in that case without being satis- 
fied of it. Dr. Chapin says very properly that he does not see 
them, when he goes the rounds. Superintendents do not see 
them as a matter of course ; and they do not listen to the testi- 
mony of the patients. At Washington it was laid down as a 
principle by experts that when a patient complained of abuse 
at the hands of attendants, he was not to be believed because 
it was evidence that he was still insane. Then the superintend- 
ents of our American institutions generally only make a weekly 


visit and the assistant superintendent only a daily visit. 


His impression was that in the new part of the Erie county 


insane asylum, where about half of their male patients are ac- 
commodated and where they have practically this freedom, that 
the patients are more contented and more happy than in any of 
the state asylums. Dr. Chapin spoke as if he were running 
great risk in taking the bars off his windows and doors but he 
must remember that such asylums are in operation in Scotland 
for all kinds of patients. 

Dr. Allen offered the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of the several 
Boards of State Charities present that there should be one or 
more persons connected with such boards whose time and atten- 


tion shall be wholly devoted to the interests of the insane in 
each state, whether confined to institutions or not. 
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The chairman, Mr. Roosevelt, asked Dr. Chapin as to how 
many patients an asylum should be limited. 

Dr. Chapin replied that it depended very much upon the 
class of patients to be received in a hospital. The number 


at the Willard Asylum, is, however, not too large for proper 


administration. He wished also to say that the daily census 
of that institution shows that from two to four hundred patients 
go out daily to work upon the farm. The products of the farm 
actually consumed last year amounted to between seventeen 
and eighteen hundred dollars. He did not desire to be con. 
sidered as an advocate of restraint. He thought, however, that 
if they had their windows, such as Dr. Wilbur speaks of — the 
unbarred windows —they would soon be relieved of a great 
many disagreeable patients. He thought the actual number of 
attendants they have in proportion to patients is one to ten or 
twelve. 

Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, said that in the State Hospitals in 
Pennsylvania it does not average more than one in eighteen or 
twenty. That would be independent of the number of attend- 
ants to keep them at work. In Pennsylvania they have en- 
couraged the surrender of all incurable cases to the state hospi- 
tals. At least, that is the practice of the state except in eight 
or ten counties where they have established hospitals properly 
constructed and arranged with a special superintendent and at- 
tendants, and the services of a physician. There they retain all 
their cases, recent and chronic. There is one class that wanders 
off from the exercise grounds. The remedy for that formerly 
was the ball and chain. It has resulted in having outside en- 
closures, and the very important matter of the separation of 
the sexes inside and outside of the building. 

In reply to the question of Dr. Corbus of Illinois ; Dr. Chapin 
said that at the Willard Asylum they get all the facts possible 
in regard to the applicant at the time of admission. Such per- 
sons are usually brought by non-professional men, however, and 
if they accepted all the causes which the superintendents of the 
poor give to them, they would be ashamed to publish them. 
Insanity has increased in this state. The pauper insane have 
doubled within the last twenty years. The insane of the inde- 
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pendent class have not materially increased. He did not know 
to account for this increase. But it is going on, and if it 
has not reached [llinois yet, it will in a very few years. 

Dr. Corbus, of Illinois. It has reached Hlinois. 

Mr. T. W. Haight, of Wisconsin, said this matter of restraint 
had specially attracted his attention. The methods of restraint 


used in Wisconsin are namely, the muff, belt and wristlets. The 


stp rintendent at Oshkosh had told him that the patients were 


inconvenienced very little by the restraints, and that, at times 
when they felt the fit coming on, they would ask for this form 
of restraint — the belt and wristlets — to be applied. — In other re 
spects, Wisconsin seems to have reached, so far as the treatment 
of the insane is concerned, many of those excellencies which 
have been suggested in the papers read. They have a strict 
system of visitation over the insane hospitals. ‘The hospitals 
are also at all times free to visits from citizens and from friends 
or relatives of patients. Those visits may be made without no- 
tification. So faras bringing the manner of working of the 
hospital before the public, he did not think that it could be 
done much better than it is under the present system. They 
have no local boards in Wisconsin, who are residents of the 
vicinity of the hospitals. They have only two hospitals in Wis- 
consin. The board of trustees over each of these hospitals is 
taken from the whole area from which patients are derived. 

Dr. L. A. Tourtellot, of New York, agreed with Mr. Haight 
that patients will often come and inquire for restraint. He 
could not believe, from his experience, in the entire abolition of 
restraint in the care of the insane. 

The chairman, Mr. Roosevelt, asked if where restraints were 
administered it was better to have them put on and worn in the 
presence of other patients, or to have it done privately. 

Dr. Tourtellot thought it was desirable to have everything 
open and above-board ; that nothing should be concealed. 

Dr. Bodine said that in his paper, he undertook to present 
one side of the question. He was aware there were two sides. 

Ina report published some time ago in regard to the Surrey 
Asylum, the statement was that where a person was in a state 
of excitement, four or five persons were detailed to look after 


9 
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him. He was taken to a room and protected until his paroxysm 


was over. The whole discipline of the asylum was so adminis. 


tered as to avoid seclusion and the use of padded rooms. 


The following paper, by Francis Wells of Pennsylvania, was 
presented by Mr. Sanborn, and ordered to be published in the 
proceedings : 

HOSPITAL BUILDING. 

From a general condition of neglect, for which ignorance is 
perhaps more to be blamed than inhumanity, the insane poor of 
this and other countries are rapidly being raised to one which 
is bringing them under all the best influences of modern science 
and enlightened humanity. The purpose of this paper forbids 
any pause over the past condition of the insane poor, except as 
such a pause may serve to remind us that the work of provision 
for this class, the most sadly afflicted of all God’s creatures, is 
as yet so imperfectly accomplished as to make the considera- 
tion of the state’s further dealing with it one of very high prae- 
tical importance. What has been done in the erection of 
public hospitals for the insane poor cannot now be undone. 
Very much of it needs no undoing, because it has been done so 
wisely and so well. But there is yet very much to be done, 
and in many of the states more hospitals for the insane poor are 
now either in contemplation or in preparation for and progress 
of erection. Throughout the country, even where the state has 
recognized its duty to this class of its dependent people, and 
where organized Boards of Public Charities are educating popu- 
lar thought and sentiment in those duties which society owes 
to all its defective members, there are still very many institu- 
tions, chiefly of a local and limited character, in which the treat- 
ment of the insane poor differs in no respect from that which 
formerly disgraced humanity at large with its cruel and culpa 
ble ignorance. 

In view of the large class of insane poor yet to be providet 
for at the public expense, the question of economy in the build: 
ing and the administration of hospitals necessarily engages the 
minds of those to whom the state has entrusted it, and of those 
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legislators who interest themselves in the great concern of pub 
lic charity. And the more carefully the question is considered 
the stronger becomes the conviction that a radical change is 
needed in the generally prevailing practice in the building of 
hospitals for the insane poor, especially, and of kindred build- 
ings for the other classes of the defective poor for whom the 
state is bound to provide. 

During the last few years the establishment of Boards of 
Public Charities in the various states has brought a new class of 
mind and study to bear upon the subject of hospitals for the in- 
sane poor, heretofore left almost exclusively to those whose views 
and policy, while undoubtedly guided by scientific theory and 
sincere conviction, were not so directly affected by considera- 
tions of economy in expenditure as those who are especially 
charged by the state with a duty to it, in its financial interests, 
as well as to its afflicted wards, in the matter of their welfare. 

In considering the subject of hospital building, this paper will 
confine itself to a few general propositions referring « specially 
to public hospitals for the insane poor. In Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and, as yet, less conspicuously in Pennsyl- 
vania, the large cost of the state hospitals has attracted such 
attention, among legislators and other governmental officers as, 
in some cases, to cause an absolute arrest of construction already 
begun, and in others to suggest modifications of original plans 
with a view of reducing the enormous expenditure. The sub- 
ject was so ably presented in the last annual report of the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities that it is not necessary 
to present here any array of statistics to establish the broad 
assertion that most of the large hospitals erected or begun in 
the states above named during the last few years, have imposed a 
most extravagant and unnecessary cost upon the tax-payers, with- 


out adding anything to the real comfort, security or prospect of 


improvement of the inmates. When the state, misled by 


erroneous estimates of cost, and what we believe to be erron- 
eous views of the real requirements of such institutions, reaches 
a point in hospital building where each insane pauper represents 
an outlay of $2,500 to $4,000 it is time to cry, Halt! It is time to 


remind ourselves of the claims of justice to the people at large, 
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forgotten in the presence of that generosity which it is so easy 
to indulge at the public expense. . 

What the state owes to the insane poor should be paid to the 
uttermost farthing ; but the state does not owe to them the 
costly and extravagant palaces which have come to express the 
modern idea of her duty to this unfortunate class. An elabo- 
rate architecture, costly material, splendidly proportioned and 


, 


furnished “ centres,” an excessive massiveness of construction 


throughout a building, a small fraction of which only will ever 
be oceupied by violent and destructive patients, an indulgence: 
in expensive machinery and mechanical appliances beyond the 
necessary requirements of the institution — these are some of 
chief elements in that undue costliness that has gradually crept 
into our American hospital building. 

To every suggestion of a better economy in this direction 
there is usually opposed the argument that a liberal first outlay 
is the truest economy, and, either in ignorance of the views of 
those who demand less expenditure, or in perversion of them, it 
is not infrequently charged that the demand implies a willing- 
ness to be satisfied with cheap and perishable provisions for the 
insane poor, involving larger ultimate outlay as the necessary 
result. But this is not a correct statement of the proposed al- 
ternative. Simplicity in architectural design and adornment, a 
plain, substantial material, of brick or stone according to the 
particular advantages of the locality, an essential modification, 
if not a total abandonment, of the massive traditional “ centre ” 
which always represents a proportion of total cost far beyond 
the value of the facilities which it affords, an adaptation of the 
various wards, in their construction, to the various characters 
of the classes of inmates, a limiting of the offices of the hospital 
in number, scale and appointment to its actual wants, and a 
recognition of the vital principle that the curative influences of 
hospital treatment of the insane are not increased by the multi- 
plication of costly and extensive labor-saving machinery —- all 


this tends to a great economy in hospital building, and yet is 


not at all incompatible with durability, safety and the general 


welfare of the inmates. 
Upon the point last made, an illustration may not be out of 
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place. The hospital now in course of erection at Warren, 
Pennsylvania, will have a proper capacity for 700 inmates, and 
will cost about one million dollars. The site is admirably 
chosen, although the locality is unfortunately remote from any 
centre of population, and the building is being erected in a most 
substantial manner. But for this large hospital there are only 
about one hundred public patients, now in the Dixmont Hospital, 
and transferable to the Warren district. The laundry of this 
new hospital will cost, when complete, SOO,O000, Now it is not 
only that this is an enormous outlay for the washing of the 
clothing and bedding of one hundred insane paupers, or even of 
seven hundred, should the population of that section ever pro- 
vide so large a number, but it is a serious consideration whether 
such a laundry, with its complete equipment of labor-saving 
machinery, Is not a positive disadvantage in an institution where 
the judicious employment of the inmates is a most important 
agent for their improvement and recovery. The writer remem- 
bers, with great pleasure, the impression made by a visit to the 
simple laundry of the insane hospital at Northampton, Mass., 
where fifteen or twenty patients were quietly and happily em- 
ployed, to their own great benefit and to the constant saving of 
the institution. 

The state of New York, while affording, on the one hand, 
more than one striking illustration of enormous costliness in 
hospital building, also affords, in the case of the Willard Asylum, 


on Seneca lake, an admirable specimen of what can be accom- 


plished for the state as well as for the insane poor. By adding 


to the original hospital groups of cottage buildings, each group 
with a capacity of 250 patients at a cost of $100,000, the whole 
cost per capita is reduced to about $500, while all who have 
intelligently inspected that institution must admit that no benefit 
to the patient or inmate has been sacrificed or impaired. For 
patients whose mentsl condition requires it, there are wards 
provided with every appliance for safety to themselves and 
others, while for the quiet and harmless insane, there are bright 
and pleasant associated dormitories, day and dining rooms. 
The Boards of Public Charities in the several states have done 


much to educate both the legislative and the popular mind in 
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the direction of this desirable reform, in the matter of hospital 
building, and in a bill drafted by the Board of Public Charities 
of Pennsylvania and passed by the last legislature, the cost of 


a hospital to be erected chiefly for the insane poor of Philadel- 


phia, with a capacity for eight hundred patients, is specitically 


limited to a cost per capita of $750, and there is a good reason 
to believe that this limit will be closely adhered to. What 
plans will be adopted cannot yet be indicated, but this practical 
demonstration of the views of those who are now endeavoring 
to protect the state and the tax-payer from the extravagances 
of modern hospital building, and who are, at the same time, 
peculiarly alive to the necessities of the insane poor, will be as 
valuable as it will be interesting. 

The prevailing practice of erecting massive structures fo. 
hospitals, especially for the insane poor who are awaiting their 
completion, often in county poor-houses destitute of every 
proper appliance and form of treatment, has led to an indirect 
costliness to the state, more serious, even, than the direct ex- 
penditure involved in their erection. For while the slow pro 
cess of such building is going on, the accretions to the lists of 
the insane are increasing. The acute cases, manageable and 
curable under right hospital treatment are passing, by neglect 
and delay, into the chronic and incurable classes, so that a hos 
pital projected to meet the wants of a given number of patients 
will, if the original estimates of its proper capacity were cor 
rectly made, find itself over-crowded at its outset, and insanity 
is thus being increased instead of diminished by a system which 
detains the curable cases at home or in unsuitable public insti- 
tutions until the chances of recovery are lost. How enormously 
the burdens of the state are increased by the delay in providing 
proper hospital treatment for the insane poor, a delay which is 
largely chargeable to the undue costliness of hospital buildings, 
was most lucidly and ably shown in a discussion of this topic, 
by the late president of the Board of Public Charities of Penn- 
sylvania, in a paper on “ Provision for the Insane Poor,” in- 
coporated in the Fifth Annual Report of that body. 

One other general suggestion in connection with the question 
of hospital economy will close this paper. Almost every intelli- 
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gent expert in the treatment of insanity has come to recognize 
the great value of well-directed labor as a curative influence. 
The history of all hospitals where such labor has been organized 
fully confirms the sound theory, and the use of the labor of the 
prospective inmates of an insane hospital, especially of those 
classes of whom this paper has particularly considered, compris 
ing many able-bodied men accustomed to manual labor, would 
not only largely reduce the cost of the hospital, but would be 
doing the hospital’s legitimate work in promoting the cure of 
its patients. The development of a land-slide on the grounds 
of the Dixmont Hospital in Pennsylvania involved the state in 
heavy and repeated expenditures and even threatened the safety 
of the hospital itself. But in estimating the cost of that acci- 
dent, there is a large deduction to be made for the benefit 
derived from the healthful employment of large gangs of the 
patients whose labor has averted the impending calamity, has 
saved the state large sums which would have been consumed in 
paid labor, and has conferred incalculable benefit upon them- 
selves. Many thousands of dollars may thus be saved by the 


ground and 


5 


application of the labor of insane patients upon the 
buildings of the hospitals erected for their use. 
This paper has attempted no scientific, technical discussion of 
the subject of hospital building. It has not been its purpose to 
settle any of the vexed questions that have sprung up in the last 
few years concerning hospital architecture, ventilation, dimen- 
sions and kindred topics. It has only aimed, in a very simple 
and general way, to throw out a few thoughts and suggestions 
which are believed to be of much practical importance, and which 
may serve as the ground-work of more elaborate and thorough 
demonstrations of the true principles of hospital building in the 
future. The views expressed are the results of close personal 
contact with the question of hospitals for the insane and others, 
during a considerable number of years, and of a constantly 
deepening conviction that we are as yet only on the threshold 
of a new departure in the whole matter of the state’s dealings 
with her defective classes, in which it will be found that in wise 
liberality of expenditure without extravagance, and in a higher 


public philanthropy without morbid sentimentality, the state’s 


best economy, both financial and social, chiefly consist. 
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Mr, Sanborn presented the following communication 
Fred. H. Wines, secretary of the Board of Public Charities 0 
Illinois, which was directed to be entered in the proceedings, 
and published : 

SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 1, 1876, 
Mr. IF. B. Sanborn, Saratoga, N. Y. 

My pear sir: [have hoped, until the last moment, to bi 
able either to write out an elaborate paper for the Conference, 
or to attend in person and make an extended address, upon tly 
subject assigned me, viz: The Construction of Public Buildings 


de signed for the use of the Depu ndent Classes, It has been im- 


possible, however, to find leisure for the discharge of this duty, 


and I must content myself with a brief letter, which will per 
haps serve to open the discussion. All that I could do, in any 
event, would be to give the results of our experience in Illinois 
during the past eight years. 

These eight years, as you know, have been marked by th 
expenditure of large sums for buildings. Without including 
the appropriations for the new state house, amounting to 
$3,500,000, the state has appropriated, since the year 1869, the 
date of the creation of the Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, the sum of $2,750,000 for the erection, repair, 
alteration and improvement of buildings for the public institu- 
tions of the state. During that period, the state has built two 
new insane hospitals, a second normal university, an industrial 
university, an eye and ear infirmary, an institution for the blind, 
and an asylum for feeble-minded chjldren, besides making ex- 
tensive additions to other existing institutions. The com- 
missioners of public charities have had an indirect oversight ot 
this entire expenditure of public moneys, and have necessarily 
gained some valuable experience, the principal points of which 
may be stated in outline, in a few words. 

The first step in the establishment of a new institution, or the 
enlargement or alteration of one already in existence, consists 
in the securing of the necessary appropriations by the state le- 
gislature. A legislature is slow to take this step, for various 


reasons, and the project often requires to be urged upon one 
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general assembly after another, with great courage and per- 
tinacity, before success crowns the effort. The principal ob- 
stacles to be overcome are the ignorance of legislators as to the 
object of the new institution and its necessity, their indifference 
Lo the suffering which it is designed to relieve, the opposition 
of their constitutents to any increase of the burden of taxation, 
and the rivalry which often exists between different measures, 
each of which claims paramount and prior consideration, 

The ignorance and indifference of a legislative body can only 
be overcome by patient individual instruction of the members 
and the enlistment of their personal sympathies in the enter- 
prise. If a real demand exists for an institution, this is not a 
very difficult work to do, because the demand will make itself 
felt, in various ways, and the record of institutions which have 
led the way will confirm the representations made as to the 
possibility of meeting that demand, at least to a certain extent. 
The proposition to diminish or alleviate the misery of mankind, 
commends itself to the popular heart and conscience. The 
feelings even of politicians are readily touched by a simple, 
truthful statement of the nature and extent of any actual evil 
which afflicts the community at large or any considerable portion 
of it. 

The real difficulty in the way of securing an appropriation is 
the uncertainty as to honest, economical and judicious expendi- 
ture. The history of public charity, in this country, furnishes 
so many examples of corruption or extravagance, or at least of 
the want of wisdom and common sense, in the construction of 
public buildings, that a prejudice unquestionably exists in many 
minds against any appropriation for such a purpose. How often 
have legislatures been deceived by statements made at the outset, 
respecting the cost of a building, and cajoled into making an 
initial appropriation, when the event has shown that the original 
estimates were wholly untrustworthy, and the original appro- 
priation committed the state to an expenditure-of money un- 


foreseen at the time and not justified afterward by the approval 


of the people. The first estimate is often a guess, made by some 


= 


interested person, without any calculation or information con- 


cerning its truth, without touching pencil to paper, in the direc- 
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tion of.a plan, and the amount of the estimate is gauged simply 
by the probable temper of the general assembly. As much is 
asked as it is thought will be voted, and if the amount voted 
proves insufficient, the originators of the movement will ask fo) 
more. The legislature has no guaranty and no assurance tha 
the appropriation made will be sufficient ; it does not even knoy 
how many times it will again be called upon, before the work 
is completed ; it does not know to what extent the building 
commissioners, a semi-irresponsible body, will abuse thei 
almost unlimited power to pander to local pride in the erection 
of a palace, beter fitted for a royal residence than to be the 


abode of the victims of misfortune, dependent upon the publi 


hd . . 
treasury for their support ; and the consciousness that they an 


acting in the dark paralyzes their philanthropy, decides 
doubt which exists in their mind, and moves them to vote “ No,” 
rather than “ Aye,” upon the passage of the pending bill. Who 
can say that they do wrong? 

In every movement for the erection of a public building, a 
right start is most important, and will make every succeeding 
step more easy. The first thing to be done, is the preparation 
of a plan, by a competent architect, with full details of con- 
struction, and an honest estimate of the entire cost. Approach 
the legislature, through its committees, wich this plan in hand ; 
exhibit it freely ; have it photographed, if necessary, upon a 
reduced scale, and distribute the photographs to the members. 
You can then say to them, Gentlemen, you see what we propose. 
The total cost will be so much. If you cannot vote the entir 
amount at the present session, give us enough to make a begit- 
ning. Nothing begets confidence like perfect frankness and 
fair dealing. Your wants will be much more readily supplied, 
if you yourself know what they are, and can state them with 
precision. I have never been a member of any staf legislature ; 
but if I were, I doubt whether I would vote for any building 
appropriation whatever, without the plans and estimates of the 
proposed building before me. Where such plans and estimates 
are submitted, together with the application for an appropria- 
tion, our experience teaches us that the business in hand is 


greatly facilitated, and a sure basis is laid for future applica- 
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tions from time to time to complete the building. <A building 
commission, Where this precaution is taken, knows precisely 
what is expected of it, and how far it is authorized to go. The 
yerv oecasion of mistrust or fault-finding is removed. 

The second point to which I would call the attention of the 
Conference is the adoption of a plan, whether before or after the 
appropriation is made. A perfect plan, is of course unattain 
able by any means in our power. In building, as in other mat- 
ters, the best thing possible is a compromise, in which certain 
defects are borne with equanimity, for the sake of some counter- 
balancing advantage. The art of planning consists in securing 

: indispensable, at all hazards, and as much more as may be 
possible, but in wisely selecting from the many advantages 
within reach, those which will most surely and effectually pro- 
mote the ultimate end in view. The fundamental difficulty in 
obtaining a good plan is that neither the architect nor his em- 
ployers know, in many cases, precisely the end sought, nor the 
means by which alone it can be attained. An architect may 
know all about brick, stone, wood and iron, and the construction 
of a house from these materials, of any dimensions or form 
which may be desired, and yet he may know nothing of insanity 
or the habits or treatment of insane men and women. On the 
other hand, the superintendent of an institution may know 
perfectly well the general character of the appliances necessary 
for the proper handling of his charge, and yet know nothing o1 
next to nothing about building. The first point to be gained is 


an understanding between the two— the communication from 


one to the other of the information possessed hy each. An 


architect who should be also an expert in the treatment of in- 
sanity, or a medical superintendent who should be also a practi- 
cal builder and mechanic, might give such instructions to the 
workmen as would secure the erection of an edifice adapted to 
its function. Since there are few such superintendents or archi 
tects, we must do the next best thing, namely, bring the two 
together in free, confidential intercourse and interchange of 
ideas. 

We often see a different course pursued. A commission is 


appointed to build a hospital or a prison. Not a man upon the 
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list knows anything about architecture or about public instity. 
tions. They meet, elect a president and secretary, and decide 
to go roaming over the country, to see if they can find oy 
what they are expected to do. They travel from state to state. 
walk over this building and that, jot down a few memorandy 
here and there, return home with a vague impression of what 
they have seen, a sense of their own incompetency begins t, 
dawn upon them, and in desperation, they either take an exist. 
ing building fora pattern and say to the architect, “There ! copy 


that !” or they employ an architect and let him plan for them : 


or they advertise for plans, and at the appointed time select th 


one which makes the prettiest picture or costs the least money, 


Whether the building will be a success or not, when completed, 
they do not know. They can only hope it may. The proba- 
bilities are that it will require extensive alterations before it ear 
be occupied, and that ip the course of years, it will be pulled 
down, not at once, but by piecemeal, and rebuilt by sections. 
How would it answer for the governor to appoint a commis. 
sion of experts, to erect the building ? a commission composed 
of specialists either in the art of building or of the care and 
training of the class for whom the building is ‘designed, or both. 
How would it do for this commission to select the superintend- 
ent of the institution, before adopting a plan, and to consult 
him as to the character and details of the building at every 
step of its development? How would it answer for them to 
employ an architect of known ability, and to set him at work, 
conjointly with the superintendent elect, to evolve a plan from 
their joint consciousness, with the example and experience of 
similar institutions before them, to preserve them from blunder- 
ing? Would it not be well to call in the critical aid of other 
experts to pass judgment upon the plans prepared, before their 
final adoption? In a word, would it not save time and money 


and needless exasperation of feeling, 


if, instead of leaving the 
final outcome to chance or fate, we should make use of brains, 
of good quality and in a sufficient quantity, from the very start- 
ing point of our enterprise ? 

We have tried both plans, in Illinois, and we find that the 
one last indicated gives much the more satisfactory result. 


“av 
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Without undertaking to write a treatise on architecture, for 
which I have but slight qualifications, | may indicate the leading 
characteristics of a good building. The foundation must be 
solid enough to bear the weight which it has to carry, without 
sinking ; the walls must be thoroughly cemented, perpendicular, 
and neither bulge nor crack ; the roof ought to shed water freely 
and not to leak. Inthe arrangement of the interior, regard 
must be paid to economy of space, and to convenience, By 
convenience, [ mean adaptation to the work to be done, with 
economy of time and labor, on the part of the officers, inmates 
and employes. The finish should be thorough and the very 
best of its kind — no unseasoned lumber, no inferior lime, sand 
or hair, no cheap paint and varnish, no second or third rate 
hardware, should be put into any public building, through false 
economy. 

The exterior design should be simple, not ornate, but in 
good taste, with unity of effect and variety in detail, well pro- 
portioned, broken into sections, with plenty of projections and 
recesses, planned to cast shadows at all hours between sunrise 
and sunset, giving the building an altered aspect at every hour, 
and making it always satisfy the eye of the observer who looks 


upon every building as a picture. 


In order to secure a thoroughly good plan, it is necessary to 


regard a house as an organism, divided into parts or organs, in 
accordance with its final purpose, each part or organ having a 
special function to fulfil, and all the parts so adjusted to each 
other, that there is neither strain nor conflict any where. The 
first question to be asked, is, for how many inmates is this 
building designed ? the second, what is to be done with them, 
within the walls ? and every part should be planned with the 
answer to these two inquiries distinctly in mind. ‘The inmates 
must eat : in order that they may eat, they must be furnished 
with food ; this food will come into the building uncooked ; it 
must be cooked ; it must be placed on the table ; the fragments 
must be removed ; the table furniture must be washed and stored 
away until it is wanted again. All that pertains to this function 
constitutes a department, one department, every part of which 


is related to every other part, and the whole needs to be intelli- 
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gently connected and bound together, in as small a compass 4s 
may be, with room enough for the free discharge of the funetioy 


How many are to eat? So many bodies will occupy so mucl 


space ; they will require so many lineal feet of table, so many 


square feet will be occupied by tables and chairs, so much spac 
must be left for the movements of those who dine and those 
who wait upon them ; the dinning-room or rooms ought to }y 
of such a size. In the same way, a calculation may be made oj 
the necessary size of the kitchen, the sculleries and store-rooms, 
and these ought to be so placed as to be most convenient of 
access from each other, most distinctly separated from the other 
departments of the internal life of the institution. 

Again, the inmates must sleep. How many inmates? hoy 
many in one apartment? in single beds, or double ? under thy 
eye of an attendant, or alone? is the attendant to occupy th 
same room, or a room adjoining ? how many cubic feet of air 
ought to be allowed each sleeper? how many dormitories wil! 
this require? and of what size? and what distribution should 
made of them, to secure the proper classification ? The answers 
given to these inquiries will determine in part the plan and con- 
struction of the whole. And what about bath-rooms, water- 
closets, linen-closets, etc. ? How much provision in these re- 
spects is necessary for the particular class of inmates to occupy 
this building? and where should they be placed? and why? 
should they adjoin the dormitories, or be separated from them ? 
and why ? 

Further to illustrate this point, when the inmates are not in 
bed or at the table, what is it expected that they will do?’ 
Study? Then provide for that. Labor? then for that. Play? 
then for that. Receive medical care and treatment? Be held 
in custody, as prisoners? Provide just such and so many ap- 
pliances as are necessary for the fulfilment of each separate 
function. And organize your building. The more organic it is, 
the better. Discriminate the departments. Place those depart- 
ments nearest to each other, whose functions are most closely 
related. Separate the departments which are not related, as 
widely as is consistent with a wise economy, not only of money, 
but of labor and of time. Let each department form a whole. 
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Divide, as you will, by stories, or by wards, or by wings, or by 
jetached buildings, but let the division of the outer shell cor- 
respond to the division of functions. Do not compel the internal 
organization of the inmates and of their daily life to conform to 
the mechanical ideas of the architect and builder ; but compel 
the architect to shape and divide his entire structure, so as most 
perfectly to correspond to the internal organization. The body 
‘is not first and the soul afterward. MNRather let the soul give 
shape to the body. Do not cramp, confine and torture it by 
imprisonment in a misshapen tenement. 

The remarks just made apply to the department of oversight 
and control, the department of domestic labor, the department 
of heating and ventilation — in a word, to every department. 
Make the building jit, as a glove fits the hand. Rightly to ac- 
complish this task implies experience, thought, capacity. How 
often are buildings erected for the use of public institutions, 
W hich are too large in one part, too small in another > one de- 
partment large enough for five hundred inmates, and another 
not more than large enough for three hundred. So long as only 


three hundred are admitted, the only inconvenience is the sense 


‘ ~ ‘ > 
if waste space and the expense of heating and repairs. By and 


by, when four or five hundred force their way in, then follows 
great discomfort, and an application to the legislature for money 
with which to make attentions. Once begin altering, and no 
man living can tell where it will stop. One change suggests 
another, compels another, and as much money is spent in im- 
provements as would have put up a new building from the 
foundation. The argument that an addition to an existing 
building will prove the cheapest mode of caring for an additional 
number of unfortunates is very common, but it is as specious as 
itis plausible, because the appropriation first asked is like the 
letting out of water ; it inaugurates an era of* reconstruction, 
which, to be symmetrical, must be carried to the bitter end. 
Add a wing here and one there ; then your centre and rear 
buildings are too small; they must be torn down and built up 
again ; and this is only the beginning of troubles. 

[ have not spoken of the primary importance of light and air, 


Which are essential to health as well as comfort. An irregular 
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contour favors both. The pavilion plan of construction has 
great merits, in this respect. 

Neither have I entered into the question of detached build- 
ings for special purposes, because this would involve the discus. 
sion of the merits of the family and congregate plans oj 
organization. So far as detached buildings have been tried jy 
Illinois, they are regarded as an improvement. Separate cot 


tages for groups of inmates have not been tried. But I am 


satisfied, from personal inspection, that the buildings for the 
. . 


Michigan Public School, at Coldwater, have cost less, on the 
cottage plan, than the same accommodations would have cost 
under a single roof; and the organization and discipline are 
certainly very much better. 

In the employment of an architect, it must be remembered 
that he probably has a very superficial notion of the internal 
life of the institution, for which he is asked to plan a domicile, 
He must be told ; and if no one can tell him, he is powerless to 
plan, he can only steal or borrow the plan of some one else, 
which may not atall suit the altered circumstances and require- 
ments of the case. It must be remembered also that since he is 
paid by a percentage on the total cost, it is his pecuniary in- 
terest to make that cost as great as possible. The extra cost 
will probably be thrown into some portion of the building out 
of sight, as into the foundation, or into those portions most ex- 
posed to view, and which afford the greatest opporttinity for 
ornamental display. He is further tempted to unnecessary 
ornamentation by the sentiment of pride, the desire to exhibit and 
and leave behind him a testimonal of his taste and skill, at the 
expense of his employer. In buildings designed for the use of 
the government, and symbolic of its majesty, this is commenda- 
ble. But buildings for charitable uses should be as severely 
plain as is consistent with good taste. Extravagance in their 
construction gives the spectator a painful sense of incongruity. 
It is the diversion of a charitable fund from a holy to an unholy 
use, and prejudices the cause of charity everywhere, as far as 
its influence extends. 

The competency of an architect, therefore, is not his only 


essential qualification. We must also have an eye to his honesty 
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of intention and his sense of propriety. Afte1 employing the 
best architect within reach (and the best is always the cheapest), 
it is well to have his plans carefully criticised by disinterested, 
competent judges. A jury of practical builders is good’; so IS 
a jury of experts in the specialty for which the plans have been 
made. In no case should a plan be finally accepted, which has 
not been thoroughly wrought out in detail, and the details 
shown. The expense may lie in the details, which are concealed, 
until the moment comes for springing them. Or the details 
may be more open to criticism, than the general design. It is 
certain that a builder cannot make an intelligent bid for the 
work, without them. 

Thus we are led to the third point, viz : the execution of the 
plan, after its adoption. For its execution, two parties besides 
the architect are necessary — the superintendent of construction 
and the contractor. Let us speak first of the contractor. 

The plan having been agreed upon, we advertise for proposals. 
before advertising, the architect should be required to furnish 


“c 


the building commissioners with the “ quantities,” and with his 
own estimate of cost, based upon them, which should be in 
minute detail. The possession of these data will enable them 
to judge much more intelligently of the accuracy and sincerity 
of the estimates and proposals made by the bidders for the job. 
All bids should be required to show the estimated cost of the 
materials to be furnished, and of the work to be done, of each 
description, in detail, as in the specifications. ‘Two purposes 
will be served by this requirement. The detailed estimates of 
the bidders can be compared with the estimates made by the 
architect ; and they will afterwards serve as a partial guide in 
the matter of monthly payments, as the work proceeds toward 
completion. The bids should be sealed, and should be opened, 
at a given hour on a given day, in the presence of the bidders, 
or of so many of them as may be present, and every bidder 
should hear all the bids read. W hether it is best to reserve the 
right to accept bids for certain portions of the work, depends 


upon circumstances. Such reservation may increase the cost of 


the entire job, because bidders will fear to bid low on any 


particular portion, through fear of being compelled to enter 
10 
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into contract for that portion alone. On the other hand, insist. 
ance upon this right might work great injustice to bidders, 
Experience shows that many of the best contractors will not 
make proposals for anything less than the whole contract, 
There is ordinarily no fear that proposals sufficiently low wil| 
not be offered. The greatest danger is that of straw-bids, as 
they are called, to prevent which it is necessary to require 4 
good and sufficient bond, with sureties of known ability and 
integrity, as a guaranty for the ability and good faith of th 
bidder. 

When the bids are opened, it is cften a very difficult question 
to decide who is “the lowest and best” bidder. The lowest 


bidder is perhaps never the best. He is ordinarily a poor me 


chanic, a man without reputation, credit or means, financially 


embarrassed, and generally incompetent, who hopes by obtaining 
the contract to get employment, make a living, pay off some of 
his old debts out of the payments made him fcr his work, and 
swindle his employees and sub-contractors out of their money. 
He is a man very greatly to be feared. Great corporations, 
such as railroad companies, generally have a civil engineer upon 
their official staff, and when bids for a particular work are re- 
ceived, such as building a bridge or a tunnel, they select not th 
lowest bidder, but the one whose bid most nearly corresponds 
with the estimate made by their own engineer. — It is mucii to be 
regretted that in work done for the state, it seems impossible to 
follow the same rule. But if a board of commissioners select 
any bid but the lowest, such is the depraved state of public senti- 
ment, that they immediately expose themselves to the charge o! 
political favoritism or pecuniary corruption, They are driven, 
in many cases, by the fear of unjust criticism, to enter into con- 
tract with a bidder of whose capacity or integrity they have the 
gravestdoubt. The best bidder is a man of established character, 
whose services are in constant demand, who will not work ex- 
cept with a prospect of a reasonable profit, and who cannot 
compete with the bummers who underbid him, simply because 
they have nothing to lose in any event. It is not good public 
policy for the work to be done at a loss to the contractor, or 


for a price which necessitates loss, unless the work is slighted. 
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One of the evil results of such a policy, not to speak of others, 
is the temptation which it holds out to corrupt agreements be- 
tween architects and bidders, by which an understanding is 
arrived at that the architect, who is commonly the superintend 
ent of construction also, will either accept inferior work, or will 
recommend a great number of changes in the plan, for which 
he will allow ** extras,” the compensation for such changes to be 
eXCeSsive, and the profits thus arising to be divided between the 
architect and the contractor. 

In case a low bid is accepted, the bidder is not entitled to any 
remarkable consideration or favor, on account of the lowness of 
his bid. The exhibition of extraordinary favor to him for this 
reason encourages the growth of an evil which it is more de- 
sirable to nip in the bud ; and such favor is injustice to honest 
hidders, who are equally entitled to protection. 

With respect to the contracts to be made with the successful 
bidder, I cannot do better than to quote the language of the 
Illinois law (Session Laws, 1875, pp. 12, 16), which is as follows. 
This is the form finally agreed upon, as the result of various 
painful experiences, and while it fully protects the state, it works 
no injury nor inconvenience to a competent and honest con- 
tractor. 

“The contract to be made with the successful bidder shall be 
accompanied by a good and sufficient bond, to be approved by 
the governor before accepted ; and the said contract shall pro- 
vide for the appointment of a superintendent of construction, 
who shall carefully and accurately measure the work done and 
the materials upon the ground, at least once in every month, 
and for the payment of the contractor upon the aforesaid 
measurement, and for the withholding of ten per cent. of the 
value of the work done and materials on hand until the comple- 
tion of the building, as a guaranty for its completion ; and for a 
forfeiture of a stipulated sum per diem for every day that the 
completion of the work shall be delayed after the time specified 
for its completion in the contract ; and for the full protection of 
sub-contractors, by withholding payment from the contractor, 


and by paying the sub-contractors directly for all work done by 


them, in case of failure or refusal on the part of the contractor 
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to fulfil his engagements with them ; and for the settlement of 
all disputed questions as to the value of alterations and extras, 
by arbitration, as follows : one arbitrator to be chosen by the 
trustees, one by the contractor, and one by the governor of the 
state — all three of the said arbitrators to be practical mechanies 
and builders ; and for the power and privilege of the trustees, 
under the contract, to order changes in the plans, at their dis. 
cretion, and to refuse to accept any work which may be done 
and not be fully in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
plans and specifications, and all work not accepted shall be re- 
placed at the expense of the contractor ; and for a deduction 
from the contract price of all alterations ordered by the trustees 
which may and do diminish the cost of the building. 

“The said contract shall be signed by the president of the 
‘Board of Trustees, on behalf of the board, after a vote au 
thorizing him so to sign shall have been entered upon the minutes 
of the board, and it shall be attested by the counter signature 
of the secretary of the board, and by the seal of the institution, 
It shall be drawn in triplicate, and one copy of the same shall be 
delivered to the contractor, one copy retained by the trustees, 
and one copy deposited in the office of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities.” 

These provisions are clear and explicit. With respect to the 
percentage to be retained, it may be observed that the with- 
holding any amount greater than necessary, as a guaranty, in- 
creases the cost of building, because it involves a charge for 
interest on the amount so retained, the retention being equiva- 
lent to an advance on the part of the contractor. The forfeiture 


for delay in the completion is very important. The more rapidly 


the work is pushed, consistently with its being well done, the 


better not only for the state but for the contractor, because he 
turns his money over faster, makes a greater profit and secures 
an earlier final settlement. As to the arbitration provided 
for in the statute, the understanding is that the decision of the 
superintendent of construction shall stand until the final settle- 
ment, and all disputed questions are settled by a single arbitra- 
tion. The provision respecting the payment of sub-contractors 


we have found to be of great value, as it is an effectual bar to 
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the diversion of the moneys paid to the contractor, and prevents 
the introduction into the legislature, after the work is completed, 
of unsettled claims of sub-contractors for work done upon the 
building. Our practice with reference to the bond required of 
the contractor is to have the bondsmen sign both the bond and 
the contract, so that the state has a double hold upon them. 
The measurements by the superintendent, each month, should 
be fair, but not excessive. The contractor ought not to receive, 
m account of his contract, any more than enough to enable 
him to carry it forward, until the final settlement, and all that 
he does receive ought to be applied upon the building itself, not 
in the payment of old debts, nor in speculative experiments, 
such as brick-making, opening quarries, ete., alleged to be in 
the interest of the party with whom the contract is made, @. e., 
the state. 

The great leak in the construction of a publie building is the 
“extras” or changes ordered by the architect or by the com- 
missioners. With us, the power to order changes is confined to 
the commissioners, so that the architect cannot, if he would, 
add to the cost of building, by this mode, without the com- 
missioner’s consent. This leak can be effectually stopped only 
by the full completion of the plan in its most minute details, 
before making any contract, and by subsequently adhering with 
the utmost pertinacity to the execution of the plan as originally 
drawn. Any change which is not unavoidable opens a wide 
door for disputes, if not for the perpetration of fraud. 

As I have said, the architect is also commonly superintendent 
of construction. It is ordinarily best that he should be, but in 
some cases, Which it is not necessary to specify, the appoint- 
ment of a different person as superintendent, breaks up combina- 
tions which are known or suspected to exist, and thus promotes 
the public interest. Architects are human, their pay and 
perquisites are not so large as to make them an object of envy, 
and instances have occurred where they have “ bled” con- 
tractors unmercifully. Inasmuch as they have power to pass 


upon both the quality and the quantity of the contractor’s work, 


they can easily distress him by a purely technical interpretation 


of the specifications, or by withholding the moncys justly due 
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him, through scant measurements. If they have not the princi 
ple of personal integrity to restrain their actions, it is equally 
easy for them to manage matters so as to receive pay from both 
sides, from one party for seeing that the work is properly done, 
and from the other for not seeing the same thing. In all cases 
where such corrupt understandings exist, there is reason to 
believe that the architect, rather than the contractor, receives 
the lion’s share of the profits. But with proper care 
selection of an architect, such relations will not exist and need 
not be looked for. 

I have written a much longer letter than I intended. I hay 
written rapidly, and have not even taken time to read it over 
before sending it, which must be my apology for any omissions, 
repetitions or ambiguity, which you may observe. [I hope that 
jt will serve its purpose, after a fashion. I think of but on 
point more, which I wish to make, before closing, namely, that 
it does not seem possible to escape the necessity for the erection 
of public buildings by contract, instead of by days’ work. 


Work by the day would probably, in most instances, at least, 


® 
secure a better job, but it would undoubtedly be more expens- 


ive. For whatever may be said about the employment of a 
foreman and his ability to get work out of his hands, it will 
forever remain true that men will not work as faithfully fora 
commission as for an individual, nor for the state as for 
private persons. The responsibility is less direct, and the injury 
resulting from unfaithfulness is so divided among a multitude 
as to excite no perceptible reaction in the mind of the workmen. 

I think that the members of the Conference will find it well 
to examine carefully the whole of the [llinois law, quoted above. 
It has worked admirably, in all cases where it has been applied. 

I am 
Most truly and heartily yours, 
Frep. H. Wives, 
Secretary, ete. 

At 7 o’clock p. m., the Conference adjourned until 10 o’clock 

A. M., to-morrow. 
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THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 1876. 
The Conference was resumed to-day at 10 o’clock A. M., Theo- 


dore Roosevelt of New York in the chair. The following paper 
Wiis read by Mr. Moore Dupuy oft New Y ork ° 


THE “PLACING OUT” PLAN FOR TOMELESS AND 
VAGRANT CHILDREN. 


By CuarLes L. Brace, SECRETARY OF New York CHILDREN’S 
Ap Socrery. 


The condition of vagrant and destitute children in a large 
city is somewhat peculiar. The majority are not the children 
criminals, but of honest people made suddenly unfortu- 
The chances of fortune in a populous town are various, 
Parents die suddenly and leave their offspring adrift on the 
streets ; persons in good circumstances are brought to poverty 
and their families fall into vagrancy ; husbands separate from 
wives, and the boys go forth to cut their own way ; step- 
mothers or step-fathers neglect the children of the former mar- 
riage and these soon join the class of the street wanderers : the 
honest poor can not earn bread for their little ones, so that 
these are compelled to wander through the public Ways, and 
beg or work for their living. It often happens too that a widow 
is left with sons who are not vicious, but with strong, pleasure 
loving temperaments, whom she cannot control. These soon 


fall into vagrant or wild habits. Or differences occur bet we en 


father and mother on religious subjects, and the daughters rush 


forth to find a more peaceful home elsewhere. Intoxicating 
liquor breaks up innumerable homes, and makes sweet and vir- 
tuous children, vagabonds. The number of orphans at one 
time, in a city like New York, is something extraordinary. 

Thus, in 1875, in six lodging houses of the Children’s Aid 
Society, there were 8,645 orphans, besides those in the Orphan 
Asylums, 

This great class of street children then, it will be seen, are 


not at all a hopeless class. They are often of very good stock ; 
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coming of honest European peasantry who, in a foreign Jand, 
have become unfortunate. They are not links in a chain of 
criminal inheritance. A criminal family in a large city, much 
sooner than7in the rural districts, breaks up rapidly. Vice ex 
hausts itself in less than the “third generation ” spoken of iy 
the scriptures. These children have in their frames, the “ 

lules” or centres of vigor and force which have come dowy 
from generations of honest and sober men, and virtuous hard 
working women. They are not so bad either as they seem. 
They have been early thrown out to cut their own way. They 
have been nursed by care and want and poverty. They ar 
self-helping, independent, and have picked up the external bad 
habits of the street. Their manners are rougher than their 
hearts. They are wonderfully kind and self-sacrificing to one 


another, though sometimes foulmouthed to strangers. They 


have experienced little kindness in the world, and so are very 


sensitive to any good and generous treatment. Among the 
girls, it is truly remarkable how pure and unsullied often th 
flower of virtue keeps itself, though growing thus from the gutter. 

This class is the very one to form criminals, though not yet 
criminal in habit. If taken in time, they are fitted to be pecu- 
liarly useful in our American life. The girls are quick, intelli- 
gent, ready to learn, and very ready to respond to the voice of 
sympathy and kindness. Under a patient and orderly mistress, 
they make the best kind of family help, growing up as members 
of the family, grateful, affectionate, loving and beloved. Their 
natures are open to religion, and under a pious lady of the house, 
they soon feel the inspiration and hope of Christian piety. 

But they require peculiar treatment. If put in the kitchens 
of our large “eastern” homes, associating mainly with servants, 
far from the eye and teaching of the mistress, they come to 
little good ; neither making good servants, nor rising much in 
their moral condition. What they need are small, careful, in- 
telligent homes, where the mistress does much of her own work 
and looks closely to each member of the household, and where 
the social tone reaching them is of the parlor rather than of the 
kitchen, of an intelligent American class, rather than of an igno- 
rant. foreign class. 
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In such homes, the wild and untrained little child of poverty 
is soon absorbed in the society about her, and becomes undis- 
tinguishable from it. She forms the kind of help which many 
f ourfamilies most need ; one permanent, grateful and in sym- 
pathy with all in the home. 

The boys are almost equally useful on the farm, in the garden 
ind the stable. Under a new atmosphere of kindness, sympathy, 
comfort and self respect, many of their vices drop from them like 
the old and verminous clothing they left behind. 

They have many faults, it is true, but they learn rapidly 
their new duties, and soon become of value to their employers. 

The social self-respect among those the \ associate with, ralses 
them. The entire change of circumstances seems to cleanse 
them from many bad habits. They change rapidly and wonder- 
fully. The new relations of kindness and sympathy with 
human beings, have a marvelous effect on their characters 
Some of their great temptations are taken away, such as those 
to stealing and those arising from hunger and want. Religion 
comes in to elevate and purify ; and in the winter, the influence 
of regular schooling and reading. 

In remote farm houses, they are not so liable to fall in with 


bad company, snd idleness does not leave them to its dangers, 


Such lads are not suited to the nelghborhood of large cities 
. ) 


ortoa state of society where master and boy are much separated ; 
or where great strictness of discipline is nece ssary, or to econo- 
mical circumstances where food is scarce. But, given remote 
and lonely farms, where there is freedom of moving and for 
field-sports, where employer and lad are constantly together, 
and each additional mouth at the table is of little account, and 
where boundless hope and possibility of advancement are before 
every poor boy and man ; then you have the garden and culture 
in which these wild human varieties take on the best hues and 
forms of civilization where the poor little barbarian of the 
city streets becomes the honest and Christian farmer of the 
west, or even the teacher and preacher of the best truths to 
others. 

Fortunately or providentially, there are in this country, large 


districts needing the labor of children, not objecting to this 
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kind of youth, where society, so far as relates to its influence 
on the laboring class, is in a kind of ideal condition. It is g 
mistake to suppose that laborers are necessarily best off where 
education is highest or civilization most refined. The working 
class receive the most elevating influences where no distinet 
line separates them from any other class, yet where education 
of a common kind is universal and the tone of self-respect in 
the community is very high. 

If servants are much separated from mistresses, if laborers are 
apart from employers, the effect is that the working-people soon 
become a distinct community in tastes, habits and education 
from the employing class. 


The immense advantage of the West, for the laboring-class, 


is that all influences are constantly raising up the working peopl 


to a level with all others. Whether this is an equal benefit to 
the educated and fortunate part of society, is another question, 

Taking the West as it has been, it was on the other hand a 
great convenience to the mistresses to train up their own domes- 
tics ; a low peasant girl, or an ordinary servant does not suit a 
family where the mistress and she must work together ; the lad) 
prefers to educate her own girl from a child. 

Then, we are convinced (though some of our western brethren 


consider this a somewhat “ 


sentimental” view) that in a new 
community there is always more humanity towards children, 
and towards the unfortunate than in an old. The experience of 
twenty-five years has given us too many proofs of this, for us 
to doubt it. So, taking advantage of the unlimited demand 
for children’s labor in this country, and the peculiar spirit of 
humanity among our frontier farmers, we began nearly twenty- 
five years ago the plan of “ placing out,” in rural families (first 
especially in the central west) the homeless orphans and un- 
fortunate, destitute children of our great metropolis. 

If asked, why we did not place these little ones in the eastern 
states? we reply : there is much less demand here for children’s 
labor ; each place at the table of life is more than filled ; the 
class of mistresses is more separated from that of servants or 
laborers ; the chances for the child are much poorer, and last of 


all, we found a great demand for these children in western 
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families. In fact, the call for little girls in western households 
is far beyond the capacity of wy of our cities to supply. We 
send at present nearly 4,000 boys and girls each year to rural 
homes, east and west ; we could certainly send a thousand more 
of little girls, if they were willing or needed to go. 

These children, it should be remembered, are not criminals, 
or the subjects of penal legislation, They are simply unfortu- 
mate and often the descendants of those who have seen better 
days. They are not paupers, as we assume the responsibility 
of their support within a reasonable time after their “ placing 
out,” and do not permit them to become chargeable on westerl 
communities. We only take out those who are of sound mind 

d body, and return any who prove decidedly deficient in 
either respect. 

Our plan of selecting homes has proved generally successful. 

The resident western agent, whose head quarters are at 
Chicago, discovers a farming locality where the assistance of 
children is needed. He procures the names of a few prominent 
citizens who will aid in the matter. Public notice is given, 
some weeks beforehand, that a company of orphans and home- 
less children from New York will come there on a given day. 
The farmers gather from the country for miles around. The 
little company of unfortunates, under charge of an experienced 
ivent, are billeted around among the families of the village, fed 
and washed, and then appear in the town hall or whatever place 
has been selected for the meeting. Llere the agent, advised 
ry some of the citizens, forms a committee of some of the lead- 
ing men present. This committee decide upon the applications, 
on consultation of the agent. After a few hours’ labor, each 


child is placed in a home, and it usually happens, that these 


homes are the best in the country ‘round. The employers 


agree to send the children to school in the winter, and of course 
to treat them kindly. Beyond that, there is no agreement and 
no indentures are made out. The relation is left much to the 
good feeling ot both parties. 

After the children are placed, the local committee keep up a 
certain correspondence with the office in regard to them, but 


our especial information is derived from the visits of the resi- 
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dent agent, who makes a regular inspection of the places and 
children, from those of the western agents, and from the con- 
tinual correspondence carried on by the clerks with both the 
children and employers. 

The experiment during these twenty-three years has turned 
out a marked success. The boys, during the civil war, volun- 
teered in great numbers and served their country manfully. 

Very many have been adopted by their employers and in 
herited property, others have earned farms of their own ; some 
have become professional men and a considerable number haye 
worked their way through colleges and become ministers or 
missionaries. 

The girls have grown up and married farmers, and are not 
now distinguishable from other respectable and = industrious 
mothers of households in the West. 

A few drift back to New York ; many change places often 
(as do all our domestics) and pass out of sight, some being 
ashamed of their humble origin ; but very few indeed fall into 
the hands of the law, or become chargeable on the public au- 
thorities of the West. They turn out much better than do the 
children of the ordinary foreign emigrants, and, it has often 
been remarked in the West itself, quite as well as the average 
of children in western villages. 

The vast change for them from penury and homelessness, to 
a kind, sympathizing home, and the elevating effects of western 
social life, with the constant influences of religion, and the 
boundless hope in a new community, will account for this happy 
result. 

During these twenty-three years we have sent to rural homes 
some 35,000 boys and girls, the very large proportion of whom 
have turned out well. 

During the recent Prison Congress in New York, some ver) 
respectable delegates from the central west, felt called upon 
to charge this society with having crowded Western prisons, 


penitentiaries and reformatories with their children, and com- 


plained that New York got rid of its human refuse to discharge 
it over the West. 
These accusations, which were very injurious to our charity, 
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were almost utterly groundless ; and arose probably from two 
errors ; one, acommon logical mistake with persons of more feel- 
ing than reason, of reasoning from “ particulars” to “ univer: 


sals ;” that is, a good woman seeing one child from the Children’s 


Aid Society in a western house of refuge, infers that there must 


be hundreds more in other reformatories. The other was pro- 
bably the fact, that many emigrants and roving persons, pros- 
titutes, vagrants, thieves and the like, put down their home as 
“New York,” and are entered in the books of western prisons 
as “ New Yorkers,” though they may never have lived here, and 
certainly never had anything to do with this, or any other 
benevolent society. 

Immediately after the session of the Prison Congress we de- 
spatched our Resident Agent, Mr. C. R. Fry, to make a 
thorough inspection of the prisons, houses of refuge, reform 
schools and the like in Indiana, [linois and Michigan, from 
which states the «harges especially came and where we have 
placed some 15,000 children. 

The results are as follows : and may be relied upon as being 
accurate and as thorough as they could be under the cireum- 
stances. 

ILLINOIS PRISONS. 

Mr. Fry visited first the state prison of Illinois, at Joliet, 
where were some 1,600 prisoners. Here he found not one from 
the Children’s Aid Society. The warden, Mr. R. H. MeClaughry, 
said that none of our children had ever come under his notice. 
Mr. Fry went through the entire prison and his investigation 
was as thorough as it is possible to make where the rules forbid 
conversation with the prisoners. He next visited the State 
Reform School at Pontiac. As this institution is designed es- 
pecially for criminals under twenty-one years, sentenced for 
vagrancy, theft, and such petty offences, it might naturally be 
expected that out of the thousands we have sent to Illinois, 
some few would be found in this reformatory. ‘The superin- 
tendent, Dr. Schouller, was absent, but his assistant, who was 
wonderfully familiar with the history of all the boys, gave his 
Valuable help in examining the books. A very thorough ex- 


amination was made, and many boys conversed with, but nothing 
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was brought to light to show that there was now or ever had 
been in the institution a boy sent west by the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

The Chicago House of Correction was next investigated ; 
Mr. Fry conversed with numbers of the inmates, and examined 
the books with the same result, not one was from this society, 
He also called upon Mr. R. Turner, late superintendent of th 
Chicago House of Refuge, which has been replaced by that of 
Pontiac. Mr Turner corroborated these results, and stated 
that he had never known of one of our children in that institu 
tion. This completed the examination of [linois, where we 
have placed some 5,000 children, 

INDIANA PRISONS. 

In Indiana, the State Penitentiary at Michigan city, with 55 
prisoners, was visited : No one from this society was found there. 
Mr. Main, the warden, stated that he had never known of any 
prisoners fromit. The same results were obtained at th 
South Indiana State Prison at Jeffersonville. The warden was 
absent, but his deputy stated, that if any had been there, sent 
out from New York by this society, the fact would have come 
out. He never knew of a single case. Mr. Fry examined tli 
different wards, and could discover none. 

Next followed the Home of the Friendless, and Woman’s 
Prison at Richmond. There were in it at that time, only two 
prisoners and a dozen inmates ; none from New York. 

Mrs. Davis, the president, had known personally every inmate 
for eight years, and stated that she did not believe one had 
come from this society. The orphan asylum in the same town 
was next examined. The matron, Miss Smith, had never, during 
seyen years, known of our children there, and but one New 
York child. Next followed the Home for Friendless Women 


and Children at Indianapolis. The superintendent, Miss Brower, 


had never known of one inmate from this society. One child, 
ten years before, had entered who said she had been sent by 
“some New York institution,” but what one she did not know. 

In the Girls Reformatory and Women’s State Prison, near 


Indianapolis, a very large institution, or rather two institutions 
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in one, the matron, Mrs. Smith, knew of one girl who had been 
sent west by the Children’s Aid Society. She had been placed 
in many homes, but invariably drifted back to the reformatory. 
The case of this girl, was no doubt, the source of many of the 
charges against the “placing out system.” A very careful ex- 
amination was then made of the Indiana State Reform School 
at Plainfield. We have sent some 6,000 children to Indiana, and 
here, if anywhere, the “ failures” were to be found. Mr. Iry 
with the assistance of Mr, O’Brien, the superintendent and the 
book-keeper, examined carefully the records of 818 boys who 
have passed through the institution, Only ten were given as from 


New York. By carefully comparing this list with our own 


records in the office, four were found to be from our society. 


These were reported by the superintendent as * good boys’ 


and had been committed only for “ homelessness,” and will no 
doubt, all turn out well. Yet these four, with the girl before 


mentioned, out of 6,000 have been the foundation of these 


charges. 
MICHIGAN PRISONS. 

Now came Michigan. The Public School for Dependent 
Children at Coldwater, presented 150 children. The records 
were not examined, as Mr. Adden, the superintendent, was confi- 
dent that there “ never had been a child there from New York.” 


The State Reform School at Lansing, with 236 boys, was then 


visited. Mr. Howe, superintendent, stated that there was not 
one there from New York, and he had never known one 
from this city. The report for 1875 shows ten whose nativity 
is New York. Mr. Howe stated in explanation that he was 
personally acquainted with these boys, and knew that they had 
removed west with their parents, and were not sent by any 
benevolent institution. 


The State Prison at Jackson, Mr. Humphreys, warden, 
showed the same result as those of the other states : not one of 


our boys imprisoned there. The last institution visited was the 


House of Correction at Detroit. Here a considerable number 
of names was found as from New York. Many of these were 


compared with those on our books, but nothing is shown as to 


the boys having come from this society, or from any other bene- 
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volent institution. They may have emigrated with their families, 
or they may have given a false address, at all events they are 
not chargeable on this society. The superintendent was absent, 
but his assistant, Mr. O. Webster, informed our agent that ly 
had never known one of our children in that institution ; yet in 
Michigan we have placed at least 4,000 children. 

These investigations, carefully and honestly made, show that 
the charges made in the Prison Congress were almost baseless ; 
that the children sent West by the Children’s Aid Society, turn 
out better than the children of ordinary emigrants and quite as 
well as the ordinary run of children in the villages whether in 
the East or West. 

PAYING FOR BOARD OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 


“ee 


One question comes up in this relation, “ should in our olde 


states the board of the pauper children placed out by the publi 
authorities be paid ?” 

We have grave doubts of the advisability of this. There is, 
throughout our country, a deep and fervent spirit of humanity 
towards these unfortunate children implanted by Christianity. 
We fear that to offer payment for the care of these orphans, 
would change this feeling, and turn an act, which is at once on¢ 
of humanity and prudence into one purely of business. 

Then, such an expenditure is unneccessary. Our experienc 
of a quarter of a century convinces us that in every community, 
whether East or West, there are always kind homes open for 
the orphan, if skilful means be taken to find them. Merely 
writing toa village or enquiring in it would not bring such 
homes to light. but if the same means were taken, as by the 
agents of our western parties of children, we are confident the 
same opportunities would present themselves. It is true, how 
ever, that the demand for children’s labor is much less in the 
fast than in the West. 

CONCLUSION, 
We thus present this somewhat peculiar and original move- 


ment for the benefit of unfortunate children, to the careful con- 


sideration of this assembly. It was originated in thoroughly 


considered economical principles ; it has been carried out with 
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common sense and in the spirit of the purest humanity ; it has 
withstood bitter prejudice and now its fruits justify it. 

Dr. Norris, president of the Board of Charities of Kings 
county, asked what was the modus operandi and what authority 
was necessary for the transfer of these children from one state 
to another. 

Mr. Dupuy said that the lodging houses bring t to the 
Children’s Aid Society and make an application through the 
sup rintendent. Their names are taken and y are sent with 


l 
1 


ir names to the agent w »is making up a company at the 
ntral office in 4th street. He will no ike any boys or girls 
vho do not come prepared to state whether they have parents 
r guardians. Phey must bring to ( fice a written statement 
rom their father or mother or legal guardian, stating that they 
nay go West. 

Dr. Norris said that in some cases children temporarily com- 
\itted to institutions for children had been sent west without 
the consent of their parents and that much public indignation 
had been created thereby. 

Dr. Charles 5. Hoyt said th: he difficulties complained of 


yr. Norris were the result of errors of administration, and 


not from any fault in the law. The statute places dependent 


children under the contro] responsible for their 

, in the several localities of t] ate. ‘These officers may 
protect the county and thi children by continuing then guard- 
ianship over them when they are in institutions. 

Dr. Norris said the officers of Kings « ounty were not opposed 
to the children getting homes ; but they wished i ne so that 
the feelings of the mother shall not be violated. It is acninst 
the law to send dependent children to the alms-houses. They 
are obliged to send them to these private institutions, which are 
not bound by law to take them and will take them only on their 
own conditions. 

Mr. Dupuy said there was a clear error in saying the Children’s 
Aid Society could not follow the children it sent west. It re- 
quires a statement of the history of the child from every insti- 
tution committing children to their care ; when they were sent 
west, the state, county, name of the parties to whom they were 
assigned, and every item necessary is entered upon their books. 


11 
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The Children’s Aid Society was for many years the channel 
s 2 am 


which was sought by the commissioners of charity in New York 
for the transmission of children to the west. Many thousands 
were sent from Randall’s Island through them. The records ay 
clear, full and complete. There is no trouble in relation to th 
information that may be desired or asked for. 

Dr. Norris exonerated the Children’s Aid Society and said th 
fault must have been with the institution which transferred 
them to its care. 

Prof. Chace, of Rhode Island, enquired if the children that had 
been sent west and have turned out so well were really above 
the average of neglected children in the state of New York ? 
Is there any means of sifting, by which the better class are sent 
away ? 

Mr. Dupuy said that they were not all pauper children, but 
were children of unfortunate people. They are about th 
average of what we generally find in the streets of New York, 
belonging to the poorer classes of people. 

Prof. Chace, asked if the Society would reject a boy on 
account of his parentage, knowing he was descended from a 
bad stock. 

Mr. Dupuy replied in the negative. If he were a healthy boy 
and they had sufficient guaranty of the propriety of his going 
west. 

Mr. Dexter said they had several ways of getting rid of child: 
ren in England. One system takes boys from the workhousi 
in London and sends them down to Grimsby as nominal appren- 
tices on board the small ships along the Yorkshire coast. They 
are put under a brutal form of slavery there. Many of them 
commit suicide in order to get rid of their desperate situation. 
They have had as many as eight suicides in a year. 
number go on board the schools in the Thames and at South- 
hampton, where they are well taken care of and where the law 
is complied with. A boy cannot be sent on board a ship like 
that unless first in open police court, not only the answer of the 
boy in particular that he wishes to go, but the positive consent 
of the parents, is received by the magistrate. 

Dr. Norris revived again the subject of the illegal transfer of 
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children to the west and wished some expression of sentiment by 
conterence. 


Ir. Hoyt asked if in p! Cine t] CSé childret 


in asylums, Dr. 

stipulated that they should not be sent out of the 

state unless notice of the intention so to do, was first given to 
him. 

Dr, Norris. No SIP, We thought it was impossible that such 

o should be done with ut our Con 


nsent, 
ir. J.C. Corbus, of Mlinois, had watched the operations of the 
Children’s Aid Society for twenty years. Ile believed in sending 
children West. Social distinctions wet ‘oken down there. 
hen one of the boys is put in the care family of respecta- 
ity, he becomes not only a matter of interest to that farmer 


to the neighborhood. And at the social gatherings he will 


be received on an equality with the others. They have good 
schools in the West and the boys have the oOpporti ity of attend- 


iy them. If they are desirous of receivin ral ighel education, 


they can get it. They can work themselves tl] 


He thought the child going West was plac 


rough college. 
ertainly in a much 
better condition morally than if he wer re in ti 


he streets of 
New York. 


Professor Chace of Rhode Island said he did not believe in 
the right of parents over their children when they acknowledge 
no obligations to the child. He did not believe mer paternity 
confers this right. Ile believed that where a parent is bringing 
child to steal and drink, the the parent are for- 

They are annihilated before the rights of the state. He 
wished that the legislature would step in and protect the 
child, because nothing but its intervention in a multitude of 
cases can protect it. 

\ resolution offered by Dr. Norris expressing the sense of the 
Conference that children placed in private institutions by 
charity officials in the various counties, should not be taken out 
he state without the consent of their natural or legal euar- 
dians was lost, Dr. Norris only voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn said that the Public Board of State Charities 
in Massachusetts has not been willing to send children West. 


The practice has never been to allow these children to leave 
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New England. Most of them do not leave Massachusetts. They 


do not go out in parties. It is not found necessary. The reason 
why is that in the state of Massachusetts, densely populated as 
it is, there is a constant demand in the country towns for children 
of this kind, and the children are just as likely to grow up and 
be self-supporting and on an equality with those about them as 
in the West. Massachusetts does not think it her business to de- 
populate the commonwealth to increase the population of Illinois 
or Wisconsin. She does not feel that she has any right to ex- 
tradite her own children. He thought Mr. Brace had not given 
this point sufficient attention. The policy favored in Massachn- 
setts is the boarding out of children in families by the state. I 
by boarding out a hundred children and paying a small sum fo: 
them — no more than it would cost to put them in the poor 
houses — she can make them good citizens, Massachusetts has 
done that which she is bound to do. The township organizatior 
exists in Massachusetts in a very active condition. There ar 
340 cities and towns in that state; about 200 of them are what 
would be called rural towns, with a population of less than 2,00 
persons. Every one of these little municipalities has its overseers, 
selectmen, town clerk, etc. These are in direct and constant com 
munication with the state authorities. They often find or certify 
places in the towns or give information as to families desiring 
children. If it is properly managed this is a very perfect system. 
Ten years ago it was found desirable to increase the number | 
good places, and the state established the visiting agency by 
which the officers of the state are sent into these towns to mak 
examinations wherever children are placed. It is very desirabl 
in many places that there should be a committee of ladies who 
will give more attention than is given by the local officers. 

Mr. Pellew, of New York, thought that the situation was dif- 
ferent in New York state, and that the method of Massachusetts 
would not work so well there. There were a great many more 
dependent children to be taken care of in New York than in 
Boston, for instance. It seemed to him that the plan of Mr. 
Brace was very simple and effective. 

Mr. Haight, of Illinois, had no settled opinion as to the pro- 
priety of sending these children out West. He knew that 
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among officers of charitable societies in the West there was 
considerable feeliig against it. Mr. Brace’s investigations in the 
as to the children he had placed there had received no 
confidence for this reason; that the records of prisons and re- 
ormatories do not state where children were born, and where 
they came from originally, but only where their residence was 
when arrested. 
Rev. Mr. Morse of New York, of the Howard Mission, spoke 


of the work of the Children’s Aid Society. It was now 


ie creat forwarding institution. Whenever the Howard mission 


has a boy that seems better adapted for the West and who 
wants to go there, they place him in charge of this Society. 
Formerly the Howard mission had sent all its poor children to 
the West. Nowa different plan was adopted. One of the most 
melan holy objects in the world is a homeless child. 

Another object almost equally melancholy is a childless 
home; and the great thing to be done is to find out the home- 
less children while they are young, and then to find out the 
childless home and to take these two separate sorrows and unite 
them in one central joy. This principle of the transfer of children 
is the great central principle of all charities. He agreed with 
Professor Chace that vicious parents forfeited the claim to their 
children, and that the child should be protected against abduc- 
tion by such parents. 

Dr. Hoyt believed with Mr. Morse that there is a childless 
home for every homeless child in our state, and it only required 
proper and persistent effort to bring them together. He had 
had an experience of over eight years in association with the 
superintendents of the poor of New York, and had found them 
generally active in their efforts in behalf of dependent children, 
and opposed to their detention in poor houses. [Ile was gratified 
to say that so far as the country districts were concerned, the 
law of 1875 had been a success. 

Mr. Ward of Ohio, said that he had been president until 
within a few months of the Soldier’s Orphan Home in Ohio, 
where they have from five to seven hundred children of both 
sexes and from three years of age upwards. We have made a 


great number of efforts to get proper homes for these children, 
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and have not succeeded. We keep them there till they a 
sixteen years of age and then turn them out. One reasor 
cannot find homes for them is that whatever the fact may |x 
the East, the number of childless homes is not so great in ¢] 
West. Without going into a discussion of the physical c: 
the truth is apparent. It is rare tofind a country home wit! 
children. It is rare, too, that the wealthier class will desi 
adopt a chld entirely unconnected with them by ties of relati 
ship. Finding it extremely difficult to get homes for them, hi 
had adopted the system of teaching industrial pursuits bot! 
boys and girls. They keep them constantly occupied. 
Mr. Dupuy said that the first years of the history of 
Children’s Aid Society, a great many were sent to Ohio 
were placed in good Christian families, and as Ohio becam 
more thickly populated, they were sent further West. h 
Michigan he could speak from his own personal experi 
Children taken West were placed in some of the finest h 
in the state. He had discovered them enthroned in resid 
so far beyond anything they had known that they seemed 
palatial. ‘They had never found any difficulty then in g 
homes for them in the West. On the contrary there had oft 
been a contest for children among those whom the resident 
committee had designated as the best citizens of the neighbor 


hood. 


The chairman, Mr. Roosevelt, called attention to the important 


fact that Mr. Brace had offered to transfer every on 
boys in the New York institution on Randall’s Island to western 
homes, and that the city was now paying thousands of dollars 
in preference to accepting this offer. 

The Conference-at 1 o’clock, p.m., then took a recess until 
3 o’clock, p.m. 


PAPER BY DR. DILLER LUTHER. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1876. 


The afternoon session opened at 3 o’clock, when the following 


paper was read by Dr. Diller Luther of Pe nnsylvania : 


STATISTICS AS CONNECTED WITH INSANITY, MEDI- 
CAL CHARITIES AND OUT-DOOR RELIEF, 


Kor the veneral reader, statistical information possesses little 
no interest. ‘The labor of investigation which is required 
is shunned ; the effect of which is that the conclusions of other 
minds are accepted as being correct, Often this may be en- 
safe, at other times ad he adoption of dangerous 
Fortunately this kind of credulous taith is not exercised 

every inquirer into truth. There are those who will not be 
lling to receive what are given as facts unless they are shown 


} 


| ‘bservations by different persons must be 


to be such ; re ported ( 
classified in strict accordance with well settled rules, and the 
leductions made must be correctly and logically drawn. The 
relation of things with each other must be clearly ascertained, 
and the suecessive steps by which results are attained, will be 
carefully scrutinized before assent will be given. 

Without the observance of such care statistical reports will 


not be likely to command much respect ; for without it, the 


results of various experiences of modes or systems, could not be 


accurately ascertained. Whether ignorance or intelligence, 


vice or virtue, crime or justice, honesty or dishonesty, are on 
the increase or decrease, would continue to be involved to a 
large degree in the maZes of conjecture. 

To the philanthropist, the legislator and the jurist, the light 
afforded by carefully constructed tabulated statements, with the 
accompanying analyses and deductions, is of the utmost im- 
portance. Without such knowledge intelligent action in any 
given case must frequently, and to a large extent, be a matter 
of chance. The attempt to navigate unknown seas without 
chart or compass, could not be more unwise and irrational. 


A reference to what is constantly occurring in the various en- 
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terprises which occupy public and private attention in the special 
field, which is now under consideration, abundantly attests this 
truth. Not only are theories and systems of management, hut 
the whole aim and purpose of private and public beneficen 
the various charitable, educational, and reformatory institut 
frequently misdirected, but the means provided for 
support is rendered comparatively useless and often absolut 
wasted, 

With some intimacy with what obtains in my own state, I 


beg your indulgence whilst I advert briefly to some facts, cor 


firmatory of the views here given. 


Under the assumption that one person in every 1,690 annually 


becomes insane, the aggregate number in the state in the decade 


™ 
ending 1875, would be 23,342 inclusive of the number remain- 
ing from the previous decade. If from this number we deduct 
the number restored and died, there would remain 15,996. 1 pon 
careful investigation it has been found that this gen rally 
accepted estimate is at variance with well ascertained facts, and 
that the actual increase (approximately at least) is one in every 
3,986 of population. Under this computation the number re- 
maining would be 4,318, instead of 15,996. We are satisfied 
from our investigations and the returns made to the State Board 
of Public Charities, that the number living at that period did 
not exceed 4,392, showing the correctness substantially ¢ 
above last named estimate. The result of investigations in the 
state of New York, leads to similar conclusions. And with the 
exception of the small extent to which it may be influenced by 
density of population and other local causes, the present insane 
population in other states cannot be reconciled with any other 
basis of computation. This position has not’ and as we believe 
cannot be successfully controverted. 

After the attention of the legislature of Pennsylvania had be- 
come awakened to the necessity of providing for the care of the 
indigent insane, the scale upon which accommodations were 
projected were upon the first estimate of increase referred to. 
A hospital was established at Harrisburg in 1851, with a 
capacity for 400 patients ; another at Dixmont near Pittsburg 
in 1859, with a capacity of 500 patients; one at Danville in 1873 
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when fully completed for 700 patients, and another for the 
north-western section of the state at Warren, now in course of 
erection, also with a capacity of 700. The four institutions 
when fully prepared for occupation will have a capacity of 
2,300. The Harrisburg and Dixmont hospitals are always fully 
occupied. Danville, with a present capacity of 900, has 303 
occupants, five large wards being entirely vacant, and when the 
female wing is made ready, will have an additional capacity 

50, 

The entire insane population of the Warren district, consisting 


of 124 persons including the indigent and paying classes, are 


accommodated at the present time in the Dixmont Hospital. 


The hospital for the districts now being built as already stated, 
with a capacity of 700 which is far beyond its wants upon any 
estimate of increase, for a long time to come. 

The present number of inmates in the four institutions (the 
Warren having no inmates as yet), is 1,167. Twelve hundred 
insane continue to be maintained in the fifty-eight poor-houses 
f the state, nearly all of whom ar the chronic and ancurable 
‘lass, quiet and harmless in character, requiring only ordinary 
sare, and capable to some extent of self care and of rendering 
-onsiderable assistance in house and out-door work. These, toa 
very large extent, will be retained in the local establishments, 
the effect of which will be, that a lara part of the hospital ac- 

hen all shall be fully prepared, must be unoccu- 


i 


commodations, W 
pied for a long period. ‘The cost of the four institutions named 
will be fully four millions of dollars. These estimates do not 
include the inmates of the insane department of the Philadelphia 
alms house, consisting of upwards of 1000 persons, and for 
whose accommodation an additional hospital is to be built. 

Knough has been presented to show in Pennsylvania, at least, 
the tendency to be to excess both in number and kind of ac- 
commodations required for this class, and that a large amount 
of expenditure might have been postponed to a future day. To 
a large extent the error which has been committed in this respect, 
is to be attributed to the computation in the rate of increase and 
the erroneous estimates founded thereon. 


It is true that other considerations have exercised some in- 
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fluence. Local interests and the demand for recognition from 
geographical sections in the appropriations of state aid haye 
not been without effect. The question of the actual wants, 
which alone is entitled to respect and favor, to a large extent is 
kept out of view, and a fourth hospital goes up long before it 
is wanted for no better reason apparently than if three corners 
of a square of ground are embellished by edifices, the erectio 
of a fourth will make it still more symmetrical and beautiful, 
An effective remedy against unsystematic beneficence of this 
kind, is the demonstration afforded by carefully recorded statis- 
tics, separate and combined, for figures-if properly placed ecan- 
not lie. But I go one step further and insist that with th 
light of knowledge now easily attainable, mistakes of this cha- 
racter may readily be avoided. Whilst ample accommodations 
for the dependent classes should be provided, it is at the sam 
time important that undue expenditure should be avoided. An 
all sufficient guide giving the admissions and discharges 
not of one, but of all the institutions of this class, properly 
arranged. and tabulated, showing the annual increase to b 
provided for, cannot fail to conduct to correct conclusions. 
Similar errors occur in other classes of institutions. Public 
and private charity flows largely into other modes of relief. 
The stream of benefactions often runs wildly, directed apparently 
by no fixed laws of supply and demand ; nor regulated by any 
nice estimate of actual wants. Incentives not immediately 
connected with the proposed enterprise very frequently give 
rise to the whole undertaking. Institutional and denomina- 
tional pride and interests, personal vanity, and _ prevailing 
custom or fashion, are influential in drawing from individuals 
and from state and city authorities, large contributions for the 
erection of stately edifices, by which the avenues of our Cities 


are adorned, but which very frequently accomplish little good 


in the practical work for which they are specially designed. 


A closer view into the subject of medical charities reveals some 
interesting facts. If one medical college has its hospital on a 
large scale and of approved plan, its rival will not wait long to 
have one to compare favorably with it. If the Protestant 


Episcopal church erects an infirmary, the Presbyterian church 
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will soon have one also. And under similar views and _ influ- 
nees other denominations will imitate the example until these 
rities become multiplied } risi ig” extent. 
‘> within a recent peri dl indigent sick, and injured of 
city of Philadelphia, were pr | for almost exclusively 
the Pennsylvania Hospital and the hospital department of 
Philad« Iphia Alms House. We w have in addition, the 
iversity Hospital, the Jefferson Medica lege Hospital, 
Homeopathic Hospital, ar ospital for Ineurables, 
Women’s I] spital, thre I p ( Ospital, the { hildren’s 
Hospital, Well’s Ophthalmic | ital, the Protestant Kpiscopal 
Hospital, the Presbyterian Hospital, e Jewish [lospital, the 
Catholic Hospitals of St. Joseph's, St. ary’s, and St. Francis, 
German Hospital, and othe: if kindred character which we 
iit mentioning, to say nothi f oth in different sections 
ital de part 
Philadelphi Alm Louse, ‘] alone has a 
00, the nber OF | ls to rl | ifirmary pur 
10, whilst the 
ccupants se. xcee ‘ . showing ha i this class of 
charities, the accommodations | ided are also in excess of 
tual wants. Whilst a few ar mduly crowded others are 
mnparative ly vacant In son stance the extent of the 
service rendered demands liberal contributions, in others 
little or no benefit is derived from then that it is rendered 
quite clear that much pecuniary aid has been contributed by the 
benevolent, in enterprises of this class pl maturely. 
statement is correct may be ascertained by reference to the 
Annual Reports of these institutions themselves. By consult- 
ing closely the gathered results of the tabulated statements of 
the actual work performed, not in » but in all the infirmaries 
in the state wherever located, ah “1 be no difficulty in 
ascertaining where money can be usefully applied ; where also 
it would be in a great measure wasted, as well as to what other 
forms of charity the excess thus misapplied might be usefully 


appropriated. 


Another department of charitable work must be briefly con- 


sidered, that of out-door relief ; the subject is by no means free 
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from difficulty. It is not always easy to make the proper diseri- 
minations. Aid is often withheld when it ought to be granted, 
is frequently given, when it ought to be refused. No one 
system adapted to general use has yet been devised. The aid 
rendered is of various kinds and is administered by different 
agencies. Medical aid is largely imparted by dispensaries 
separately organized for the purpose, and by others connected 
with hospitals. In many instances it constitutes the largest part 


of the service in the latter institutions. 


Appeals for aid made by these institutions are generously re- 


sponded to by the benevolent andhuman. The receipts in 1874 
by them aggregated $454,699, of which sum $147,727 was from 


donations, $146,719.87 from invested funds, $52,240 from public 
authorities, $46,721.14 from patients, and $61,290.81 from other 
sources. 

The only effectual check for the just and economical expen- 
ditures of these funds, is to be found, as we believe, in a well 
devised system of comparative returns, made at regular inter- 


‘ 


vals, from which it might be seen “ where cost is highest and 
efficiency least.” 

So far it has been found impracticable to obtain from these 
institutions the information sought for, in circulars prepared for 
the purpose. 

A reference to the reports of a few will give a general idea 
of the extent of this service. 

Department of out patients of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
1875: No. of medical cases, 619; No. of visits, 1,204; No. of 
surgical cases, 1854; No. of visits 9,750. Wells Ophthalmic 
Hospital: the surgeons’ report for 1874 shows that 5,470 out 
patients were treated in their clinics, whilst 335 in-door patients 
were treated in the building itself. ‘The Philadelphia Dispensary : 
average number of patients relieved annually 15,350. Numerous 
other similar institutions afford relief and also to a very large 
extent. but I refrain from further details on this subject. 
Suffice it to say that the amount of service rendered by them is 
almost beyond estimate, and that the benefit of the highest 
medical knowledge and skill is enjoyed in almost every case 
without expense of any kind. A large amount of aid is also 
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distributed by alms houses and in districts that are without 
alms houses by township overseers who are elected for the pur- 
pose. The necessary relief is afforded in food, fuel and clothing 
and to a small extent in money, rent, medical attendance and 
funeral expenses. Under the township system single persons 
are placed in the homes of farmers at from $1 to $2, $2.50 and 
$3 per week, depending upon what assistance can be rendered 
in house and farm work, and the depree of attention required 
if sick or disabled. 

The amount contributed annually under these systems is very 
large. Excluding medical hospitals and dispensaries, the total 
expenditure in Pennsylvania in 1874, reached $1,452,947.94., 
This includes the Philadelphia Alms House which alone amounted 
to $368,385.57. Included in the first named sum is $428,182.96 
for out door-relief. 

Various plans are in use to prevent fraud and duplications. 
Personal examinations by a visit to the homes of the applicants 
is one of the best. Where this cannot be carried out, the 
sworn statement of the applicant, certified to by two respecta- 


ble neighbors has been found to afford considerable protection, 


In large centres of population efficient organizations, involving 


the principle of careful personal examination into the merits of 
each case, have been adopted and found to be a good safeguard, 

The value of statistical records in other branches of charita- 
ble and reformatory work must not be overlooked. The in- 
crease of pauperism, crime and of the defective classes; the 
nature and causes of these e\ ils, their relations with reference to 
age, nativity, habits, civil and industrial conditions, must first be 
ascertained, before the proper measures tor their amelioration 
can be successfully employed. Whether the management of the 
agencies providentially arranged for the purpose, is effective or 
otherwise is influenced largely by statements showing compara- 
tive results in different institutions. The supervision of State 
Boards is rendered more and more effective by the knowledge 
thus supplied and private and public benevolence having become 
largely developed finds in it the best protection against attempts 
at misrepresentation and deception. 


General ideas about these important matters will no longer 


’ 
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be deemed sufficient. Whatever changes may occur from time 
to time in the number and condition of the various classes re- 
ferred to, random statements about the causes which hay 
produced them can be of little value. The laws which govern 
the increase or decrease must be distinctly traced, in order to 
avoid the danger of erroneous conclusions. 

[t is gratifying to know how much good has already bee: 
accomplished by this mode of condensing knowledge. W1} 
valuable improvements in systems of care and management ar 
be ascribed to the light derived from it, and how beneficial has 
been its influence in stimulating a commendable emulation in 
aims at higher standards of efficiency, can only be properly 
known to those whose duty it is to exercise a supervision oy 
the various institutions which have been established for the di 
ferent dependent classes. 

The subject at which I have so imperfectly glanced, opens a 
wide field for inquiry and research, | have not entered beyond 
the threshold. The harvest of valuable knowledge which is 
yet to be gathered in the wide expanse beyond, is well worthy 
the attention of the patient investigator. Sufficient, I trust, has 
been presented to give a faint idea of the value of statistical 
records, and that without them as a foundation stone, no intelli- 
gent system of care and treatment of pauperism, crime and th: 
defective classes, can be founded. 

Dr. Bodine said that for six months of his life he had had 
charge of a dispensary which was very largely attended. 
The cases were very imperfectly attended to. There were 
about 100 applicants each day. The medical attendance was 
imperfect. In a general way the medical prescriptions were 
not creditable to the medical men who made them and the 
influence of the dispensary was to a certain extent, pauperizing 
to those who came to it. So impressed was he with the faults 
of the dispensary system that when he commenced practice in 
Trenton, a city of 30,000 with a large industrial class, although 
several attempts had been made to organize dispensaries he had 
always done what he could to discourage them, preferring to 
give charitable service to those who needed it in their homes in 


an individual way. 
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Dr. Lincoln asked if they had any such dispensaries here as 


exist in England, by which, on the payment of a penny or two- 


pence a week, in sickness and in health, the poor are allowed to 


have the advantages of the institution. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that there was one institution in New 
York which had adopted that method. They charge ten cents 
amonth, but only during the time of sickness. That pays prac- 
tically for all the expense incurred by the patient. There is an 
effort being made to introduce it into other institutions also, 
and to introduce the system of enquiry in homes of the patients 
to see if they are worthy of relief. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn presented the following communication 
from the Commission*of Chavities and Correction of New York, 


which was ordered published in the proceedings: 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 

CoMMISSIONERS’ Orricr, 66 Tutrp AVENUE, 

New York, Sept. 5, 1876. 

F. B. SANBORN, Esq., 
Chairman Board orf State ¢ "a aritee - 
of Massachuse tts, 

Sir: The Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction, 
respectfully acknowledge the receipt of programme for the 


general meeting of the American Social Science Association, 


the Conference of Charities 1876, at Saratoga, Sept. 5-8, and 
also your favor dated Aucust 21. for a written statem« nt, in re- 
gard particularly to the partial support, * Out Door Relief,” 
given to the poor, for the last few years and in compliance 
therewith enclose statements showing the amount distributed 
in money and coal during the years 

4,5, and also the number of fami/ic eceiving ald in money 
and coal, and the amount disbursed t he same during the 
years 1871, 2, 3, 4, 5, by which it will | een, that the expense 
during 1875 was in excess of previous years to the extent of 


x 178.04 ove 


10,301.80 
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while the number of families (17,174) relieved during 1875 wags 

largely in excess of former years the average amount expended 

for each family, presenting a very considerable decrease, viz ; 
1871, Number of Families, 9,390 Average Expense, $7.94} 
1872, 5.844 
1873, 18 6.41 
1874, 27: 5.654 


1875, ' 1.3 


In all cities like New York with a population composed largely 


of immigrants from all parts of the world, pauperism necess 


exists, and its increase and cause is largely to be attributed to 


the depressed condition of the times, and inability to obtain em- 
ployment. Nearly all who have been relieved by this depart- 
ment during 1875, were widows with families dependent on them 
for support, and they are, in numerous cases, only able by in- 
cessant toil to earn a pittance far short of what is required for 
the commonest necessities of life. Very few males are furnished 
out-door relief, and only in extreme cases, and the relief afforded, 
partly supplies the applicants with shelter during the inclement 
¢ season, which if withheld, would in many cases compel them to 
seck refuge in alms houses, and become permanent paupers. 
It is in this view that relief is afforded, it serves as a point of 
economy, and relieves distress which cannot otherwise be 
avoided. It is an evil that cannot be suppressed without causing 
them to become inmates of alms houses, by which they and 
their children acquire habits of dependence, which grows with 
their growth, and isa greater injury to them, than the temporary 
receiving of alms. 
Very respectfully 
Josnua Parties, 


Secretary. 


OUT DOOR RELIEF, BALTIMO!] 


OUT DOOR POOR. 


following table shows the amount distributed by the Bureau 
Out Door Poor of New York in Moni vp Coat, from 


January 1, 1866, to Dee. 31, 187? 


t 
) 


msi 


t1eSi i.e 


$S.5O66.00 


196.6 
703.6 
810.25 

,119.00 


231.00 


‘he following communication was also 1 
, and directed to be entered Upon the 
OFFIC] 
B 
3. Sanporn, Esq., 
Chairman of Board of 
Boston, Mass. 


DEAR SIR: Your circular, inviting us to the Conference of 


Charities In Saratoga is hereby acknowledged : we express oul 
sincere regret at our inability to be personally represented at 


the Conference about to assemble, in lmportant an event as 


that indicated in your communication, but entertain the hope 


that much good may result from an interchange of opinion, in a 
conference held for such a laudable purpose. Tin regard to “ out- 
door relief,” given to the poor, we desire té Say, that, anterior 
to the year 1868, such relief was given by the Trustees of the 
Poor for Baltimore city, but under that system of relief, much 
abuse was practiced, a large amount of money had been absorbed 
by those who were neither entitled to nor deserving such charity, 
whilst others who were really objects of such munificence, but 
Who, through modesty, diffidence or false pride, failed to make 
their wants known, received no aid or succor from that source. 


12 
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Under such a state of facts, the Board of Trustees in 1868 
abolished the system of “ Out-Door Pensioners,” which has not 
been since reinstated. There is, however, a company incorpo 


rated by the state for the improvement and relief of the po 
in Baltimore, who annually make large collections from privat 
contributions, and who have their regularly established agencies 
in different localities in the city, to whom the needy make appli 
cation for assistance, and where they receive such aid, in cloth. 

ing, fuel and groceries, as their necessities may from tim 
time require. This corporation has been in existence for many 
years and works admirably. . 

Very respectfully yours, ete. 
Henry SNYDER, 
President of Board of Trustees, 
Jor Bay View Asylum. 


Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, then read the following 
report : 
rISL 
NTS 


ATION FOR THE PROTECTION 
AND THE PREVENTION OF PAU- 


NATIONAL LE¢ 
OF IMMIGRA? 
PERISM. 


A Special Report Srom the Committee on Statistics and L 
gislation. By F. B. Sanborn, Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Conference : 

The standing committees appointed by the Detroit Conference 
of May, 1875, were necessarily entrusted with a wide range of 
subjects for consideration, under the general title and authority 
given to each committee. That for which I now present this sp 
cial report — the committee on Statistics and Legislation, may 
seem to have an odd name, which I fancy was given it because, in 
matters of public charity, no legislation can safely be attempted 
which does not rest upon the basis furnished by statistics care- 
fully collected. Statistics also are no less useful in guiding th 
course of charitable administration, where no change of laws is 
required. It is in regard to both these practical applications that 
the statistics presented and considered by the chairman of our 
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ommittee (Dr. Luther of Pennsylvania). have an important bear- 


ing. Several of my colleagues and myself 
matters to the « Inpetent res arch of Dr. ba 
selves to a subject in which legislation, rat 
appears to be the thing now needful. Lr 
Migration, a great and urgent question, in 
that has more to do with public cha 
tates than any other, And the particular 
to which we would call your attentior 
present moment, of Wational Legisla 


limmigrants and the Pri ention of 
‘ 


/ 


! hold in my hand a bill introduced ints 


session, and favorably considered by the committ 
which committee, | understand, will report 
n next winter’s session. This bill seeks to ext to all imi 
grants arriving in any port of the United St: ; une pro 
tection, In substance, that has been given for nearly 
ry the state of New York, to thos mine rants 
uded since 1847, at the great commerce 

Out of something more tha 
reported as arriving ip the United State nee May 5th, 
nearly 6,000,000, or about two-thirds of the whole numb 
landed at the city of New York, where, under a well-devi 
imperfectly administered system of ¢: 
have been forwarded to their places of destination in near or 
remote parts of the country, have been aided in distress, relieved 
in sickness, supported in pove ty, and SOTLL« times sent back to 
the land from which they came. The number o ” immi- 
grants thus assisted has been very large, something more than 
1,500,000 I believe, though of course the greater part of thes 
received very slight pecuniary aid from the state of New York 
through the Commissioners of Emigration, a board which, since 
1847, has had the oversight of all the immigrants arriving at 
the port of New York. The expense S lit CeSssary for the «ar and 
relief of all these poor persons have been pa of a common 
fund created by requiring every immigrant to pay a stnall sum 
varying from $1.50 to $2.50 per capita, upon landing in New 


York. This “head money,” or capitation tax, has been paid for 
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the immigrants by the owners of the vessels and steamship lines 
on which they have found passage to America, and has consti. 
tuted a sort of insurance fund, out of which were to be paid the 
cost of aiding any individual among the millions thus assessed. 
who might need relief. No simpler and more practicable mod 


having been found, of assessing upon all the countries sending 


immigrants the cost of supporting and relieving such paupers 


as they send us, the same impost or tax has been levied in the 
bill before congress, and will become a part of the new national 
policy in regard to immigrants, in case the bill passes. 

We call this a new policy, only because it has never been 
adopted by the national government. In fact, it is an old policy 
in the seaboard states, having been commenced in Massachusetts 
as early as 1701, in New York and Pennsylvania before th 
revolution, and adopted almost in its present form in Massachu 
setts and New York before the great wave of European emi 
gration had brought to their shores the millions that Ireland, 
Germany, England, Scandinavia and France have sent us since th 
Irish famine of 1846, and the years of revolution that sueceeded 
it on the continent of Europe. It was soon found that thes 
two states, New York and Massachusetts, were receiving ever) 
year in their chief ports (New York and Boston), more than th 
average population of one of the ten smaller states at that time. 
Thus, before 1850, the immigration at these ports had exceeded 
300,000, yet by the census of 1850 there were ten states, Ar- 
kansas, California, Delaware, Florida, lowa, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin, whose averag 
population was less than 250,000, In 1870 there were still ten 
states, whose average population was below the yearly immi- 
gration of 1869-70 at the two ports of New York and Boston. 
Now it would have been just as equitable to expect that the two 
states of New York and Massachusetts should pay all the ex- 
penses of police and poor relief in one of these states, say New 
Hampshire, as that they should bear all the cost imposed by an 
immigration of 300,000, without taxing the immigrants them- 
selves. Accordingly the immigrants were taxed, and, so far as 
they were concerned, the tax was cheerfully paid. But the ship 


owners and steamship corporations, through whose hands the 
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immigrant’s capitation money passed on its way to the public 
treasury, sought to divert it to their own profit, and at last re- 
fused to pay it over, alleging that the state laws exacting it 

unconstitutional. This question which had been several 
imes before the United States Supreme Court, in one form or 
nother, during the past fifty years, finally came up for decision 


ist year, and the opinion of the court rendered last March by 


Justice Miller wis to the effect that the state laws being regu- 


of commerce, were unconstitutional, and ought to be 
superseded by enactments of the national government. “ We 
are of opinion,” said the court, “that this whole subject has 
been confided to congress by the constitution ; that congress 

n more appropriately and with more acceptance exercise it 
than any other body known to our law, state or national ; that 
by providing a system of laws in these matters, applicable to 
all ports and to all vessels, a serious question, which has long 
been matter of contest and complaint, may be effectually and 
satisfactorily settled.” 

A ting upon the suggestion contained in this decision of the 
highest court in the land, the official boards in the seaboard 
tates which have had, under state laws, the supervision of im- 
nigration, and of the support of the foreign-born poor, at once 
took council with each other in regard to framing a system of 
laws such as had become necessary. After much consultation 
and correspondence, in which the Boards of Charities of New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois, have taken part, and in which the New 
York State Commission of Emigration has had an important 
share, the bill which we now lay before you was agreed upon 
as satisfactory in substance, thouglr open to modification in 
some of its details. It provides for a capitation tax of two 
dollars on each immigrant, to be collected by United States 
authority, and to form in the aggregate a fund which, like the 
funds formerly accruing from the same source in New York 


and other states, is to be applied for the protection of the im- 
migrants in general at the ports where they land, and for the 
care of the sick, the relief of the poor, and the support of the 


Insane and infirm among the recent immigrants, in whatever 
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part of the country they may be. In short (as before said) it 
is an extension to the whole nation and under the authority of 
national law, of the old state system of dealing with immigra 
tion. 

This system has been found by long experience to check and 
prevent pauperism among the newly arrived immigrants, not 
absolutely, of course, but in a considerable degree, when wi 


administered, and to some extent even when its administration 


Is faulty. It checks pauperism in two ways, directly sand in- 


directly. It does SO directly by furnishing to the industrious 
immigrant that temporary aid in sickness or pecuniary distress, 
without which he might become a permanent pauper ; by bring- 
ing together the members of separated families, by placing thi 
immigrant who needs the help of friends among his friends, 
and by maintaining in many other ways, an effective supervision 
of those who become permanent residents of the United States, 
It checks pauperism ¢#d//rect/y, by maintaining such a supervi 
sion also that those paupers who are sent over here by persons 
in their own country in order to escape the burden of supporting 
them, are in many instances discovered and sent back ; while 
others, who could only be paupers if they remained here, but 
who could be provided for in their native land, are also returned 
to the places they came from, This policy of detaining and 
returning paupers (and criminals also, if they can be discovered), 
when persevered in for a period of years, has the effect to raise 
very much the standard of immigration, by making it more and 
more difficult for the unworthy and undesirable elements of the 
European populations to flow this way and mingle in the ocean- 
stream of our own industrious, self-reliant people. ‘Time is re 
quired for this effect to be- produced, and there will be many 
instances where the supervision is quite ineffectual to prevent 
the influx of foreign pauperism, and still more, of foreign crimi- 
nality. But the experience of nearly thirty years in New York 
and of twenty-five years in Massachusetts proves that much good 
can thus be done. It is a fact that since this strict examination 
and watchful protection of immigrants began, the quality of 
immigration has much improved, and its quantity has increased. 
For this there are other causes, but one useful auxiliary has been 
this very supervision of which we have spoken. 
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We have not proposed to enter here upon the important but 
difficult question of how to exclude from our immigration that 
considerable infusion of criminals and convicts which has long 
been noticed by those who have observed the growth of a 
criminal class in America. <A = distinguished member of the 
New York State Board of Charities (Dr. Anderson) who has 
elven much attention to this topic, will, as we hope, address the 
Conference in regard to it ; and there are others present, whose 
views concerning it we are sure you will hear with pleasure. 
Our own subject deals only with immigration and pauperism, 
hut since many of these imported criminals are at intervals in 

ir career, paupers also, the two topics are intimately con- 
nected, And this may be said that one of the best means of 
detecting and turning back the flow of criminals towards this 
country from older lands, is to keep up such an organization 
for the prevention of pauperism as has just been described. 

It used to be objected to such legislation as this now pro- 
posed in congress, that it was unconstitutional, because enacted 
by the State governments. This objection, of course, falls to 

eround the moment congress takes the matter up, now that 
the Supreme Court has decided in favor of the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass such laws as may be deemed wisest 
to regulate immigration. Let us then consider some other ob- 
jections that have been raised from time to time, against the 
policy of regulating immigration, the rig/t to do so being fully 
conceded to the general government, and certain incidental 
rights and powers remaining undisputed in the state govern- 
ments. In this policy, several things are to be considered, the 
good of the immigrant being one of these, the security and 
prosperity of the community to which he comes being another, 
and his relations to the community from which he comes being 
a third, and by no means unimportant consideration, 

It has been said by some persons that a tax levied on each 
immigrant, to be expended for the common good of all, is an 
oppressive exaction, having a tendency to check immigration and 
to impoverish the immigrant. But when we consider that he 


generally comes from a country where he has been more heavily 


taxed, that this “head money” (amounting, let us suppose, to 
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two dollars), is the only direct tax that he is called upon t 
pay for some years, and that is no greater than the common 
poll-tax of New England, which each resident voter must } LY, 
there seems to be nothing oppressive in the capitation tay 


the port of landing. If now we compare the small sum 


with the great benefit that may be and often is derived from it 


to the immigrant himself, it will appear to be anything but 
oppressive. It is in fact a sort of insurance premium which he 
pays to secure himself the right to relief and support should he 
need it within five years after landing. If he is prosperous 
and does not need aid, so much the better can he afford to pay 
it; if he falls into distress, then it is much more than repaid to 
him in the care which he receives and has a right to claim from 
the authorities to whom his capitation tax was paid. Thousands 
of instances might be cited to show how this beneficent system 
works, but I will only give one. There landed in Boston some 
eight years ago, a simple and honest young Irish woman, who, 
under a contract of marriage, had followed her lover to Massa- 
chusetts, by some mistake she had lost his address, and he had 
not been informed when she would arrive. Consequently, upon 
landing, she found herself alone amid strangers, with little 
money and in no condition to earnany. She had paid her “ head 
money ” and therefore became a charge to the State of Massa 
chusetts, which received her into one of its charitable establish- 
ments, maintained her there for six months or more, found eut 
the residence of her lever, brought them together and saw them 
happily married and established in life. For all this it is pro- 
bable that Massachusetts expended $100, in return for the two 
dollars which poor Bessie Dempsey had paid as head-money. 
We maintain, therefore, that the good of the immigrant is not 
only promoted by this system of taxation and protection, but 
actually demands such a system. 

The good of the country which receives the immigrant is quite 
as much to be considered as the good of the individual alien 
who, for one reason or another, comes to our shores. Immigra- 
tion is by no means an unmixed blessing, and even in cases 
where it appears so in the end, it is often a blessing in disguise, 


to the country receiving an indiscriminate and unregulated un- 
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migration. It introduces youth, 


vigor 


but it also introduces dliseas 


at Ls 
eness. There Was a tim 


London streets were sl 


i 
ist as they were afterward sent to 
ago, but even NoW We receive a great 
“True patriots they, for | 


hey left their country 


We will not enlarge upon this disagre: 


mn, leaving Dr. Anderson to 


s features and by no means t! 


we come to consider this brat 


tably to the third main topic 
tions of the emigrant with the 


Here we come upon hat 


versy, Extradition and the 


( 


‘years been thi subj ct 
the United States and the 
sides in any of these controve 


iis 


the relations of pauper! 
pend nee, on the other, 


included in the treaties between 


commercial responsibilities of the em 


the courts of law now deal under treati 


should be, for example, sor 


Lf modificat! 


China, if that be necessary to prevent th 


pros- 


some 


ee 


titutes into the Pacifie stat 
provision inserted in treaties with 


the deportation of paupers and erini 


from those nations to the United St 


Li 


and the whole subject of immigration 
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this regulation ; but, so far as it 


as 


with submitted is but a partial 


1 
Woes, W commend 


Conference and to the State Boards of Charities. 
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The following paper was then read by Martin B. Anderson 
of New York: 
LEGISLATION TO PREVENT THE UNITED STATES 
FROM BEING MADE A RECEPTACLE FOR FOREIGN 
PAUPERS. 


There is an element of the “ pauper question” in our country 


which requires the attention of every citizen. The unprece- 
dented emigration to the United States within the past few years, 
although attended with much good, is also fraught with great 
dangers and evils Of the persons who emigrate a large pro 
portion are men of broken fortunes who from some cause or 
other have been unsuccessful in their own country. A still 
larger number of them are persons who expend their entire 
property in paying the cost of emigration to their new home. 
Among these a large number, from the difficulty of getting em- 
ployment and the discouragements natural to being separated 
from the friends of their early life, or illness induced by the 
voyage and change of climate, are thrown upon the public for sup 
port. but this is an evil incidental to emigration, and should 
be accepted as a matter of course. There is evidence, however, 
to show that a large number of persons actually paupers or 
discharged criminals, have been sent over into our country 
either by governmental aid, or by the assistance of relatives 
who wish to avoid the disgrace and trouble attendant upon the 
association. Hence the class of emigrants, while containing a 
large number of most excellent and healthy additions to our 
population, has an undue proportion of the dependent and 
criminal classes, 

Of the population of the state of New York about one-third 
are of foreign birth, and from that one-third about two-thirds 
of the paupers supported at the expense of the state are derived. 
This fact alone will show the evil to which we have alluded to 
be a serious one. It repeats itself in various degrees of inten 
sity in our maritime states, and, to a certain extent, in all the 
states of our union. While we gladly throw open our territory, 


and extend the protection of our institutions to emigrants from 
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foreign countries that are able and willing to earn their own 


support, we cannot and ought not to relieve the old countries of 
Kurope from the care of their de pence nit populati Nn. 

Certain propositions regarding th 
their dependent population seem to | 


First. A nation is a moral or@anism 


to its members, and to which its mel ber owe certamn 


. 


in return. The bond between governme 
ciprocal one. Therefore, every citizen 
maintain by his property, and defend 
ment, Which extends to him its pro 
hand, by the common prac t} of 
ment assumes the care of its subje 
care for themselves. 
Second. This obligation of 
classes cannot be transtferre: 
consent. Commercial nations 
provisions through the 
wrecked, discharged, or disabled seam 
of civilized nations provide for their ma 
their homes. 
Third. It is clearly an offense again 
for any government, national or mu 
of caring for its dependent populatior 
But it has been proved beyond al 
municipalities and foreign nations 
expense for the transportation of cor 
pauper class to the United States. 
paupers and criminals in consii 
sent to the United States by their rel: 
Fourth. A nation becomes bound 
pauper only through his naturalization 
a reciprocal contract. The naturaliz 
allegiance to the country in which he 
himself all the obligations of a eitize 
pay taxes according to his ability, and if necessary 
the army or navy against domestic or foreign ene! 


alien is free from a large measure of these obligati 
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state, on its part, comes under no obligation to maintain him, if 
he becomes dependent. ‘The American sailor or resident living 
in England, who becomes a pauper, appeals naturally and right 
fully to his own consul for protection and aid. There is no 
reason in the nature of the case, why we should maintain pau- 
pers who are subjects of Great Britain or Germany, who ar 
landed upon our shores in a dependent condition or in such a 
state of mental or bodily health that they must necessarily be- 
come dependent. We are no more bound, apart from the 
general law of humanity, to maintain such persons, than we are 
to pay the interest on the English national debt, or furnish 
conscripts for the German army. 

The question arises how shall this transference of the pauper 
population of the old countries of Europe to our shores be 
stopped. This is, confessedly, : difticult problem, The emi- 


grant commission system which has so long existed in some of 


our maritime states, has undoubtedly prevented the introduc- 
tion of many paupers and criminals, but it has on the whole 
proved in this respect a failure ; and constitutional difficulties 
have now been interposed to set it aside entirely for the future. 
So far as the question of international law is concerned, we have 
an undoubted right to send back such dependent persons to the 
countries to which they belong. If they have become natural- 
ized, we, of course, are bound to take care of them ourselves. 
It may be questioned whether the establishment of national 
bureaus will protect us against this influx of paupers and crimi- 
nals. A system which has failed to so great a degree in the 
states, under the influence of local supervision and where local 
interests were at stake, would be still more likely to fail to meet 
the evil through a bureau established by the general govern- 
ment. Besides there are several classes of persons whose in- 
terests will all the while lead them to evade the law. First, 
there is the shipping interest, which, of course, desires to pro- 
mote the emigration of all persons whose passage money is paid. 
Second, there is the land interest which seeks to sell to the 


emigrant vast tracts of unoccupied land held on speculation. 


Next, there is the railroad interest, whose profits are largely in- 


creased by the transportation of emigrants to distant portions 
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of our country. There are also political interests which may be 
indirectly promoted by the increase of emigrath mi. All these 
considerations render it extremely difficult to meet the evil 
through a bureau of emigration alone. Of those who enter our 
country from the dominion of Canada along its immense border 
very few could be reached by any emigrant commission, however 
efficient and active. All along the northern border of New 
York, and indeed in all northern states, the poor houses and 
orphan asylums contain a very large percentage of dependent 
persons of both European and Canadian birth who have sought 
arefuge within our limits. The recent special statistical ex- 
amination of poor house inmates, conducted by the New York 
Board of Charities, has shown that of the large number of alien 
paupers found in our northern counties few if any had landed 
in New York or Boston or could have been reached by any 
emigration bureau for the purpose of examination or the exaction 
of head money. Whatever may be done by a bureau with 
officers in our large seaports for meeting Is anger, it seems 
to me that such efforts ought to be supplemente d by other modes 
of action. I beg leave ‘gest two. By requiring of the 
United States consuls, at : » large ports from which emi- 
grants are shipped, to take care that no dependent or criminal 
goes on board‘an emigrant ship without sending evidence of the 
fact to the authorities of the port to which the shij is hound, 
we may prevent much of the evil under which we suffer. This 
course would exclude a large proportion of the class of paupers 
and criminals who, heretofore, have been surreptitiously landed 
in our country. I purposely avoided going into the details of 
the process. It micht be provided for by act meress and 


the duty imposed upon the consuls t unine emigrants and 


l 


obtain authentic evidence regarding the residen history, and 


character, of all persons reasonably suspected of bi ing paupers 


or criminals. When paupe1 criminals were found among 
passengers the shippers would ; 
subjecting themselves to the penalti 

action among our consuls would enable them to secure evidence 
which could not be obtained after the pauper or criminal were 


once across the Atlantic. When a pauper is once here he is 
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likely to be thrown on our care for life. If he should be sup- 


ported out of the head money for five years, after that time he 
is sure to be a burden on the taxpayer. The cost of maintaining 
such persons in a poor house or prison is a trifling evil compared 
with the moral contamination which they bring and the character 
of the progeny which in some cases they leave behind them. 
The hereditary character of pauperism and crime is the most 
fearful element with which society has to contend. The ex- 
penses of this preventive process would be light and the labor 
distributed among a large number of consuls could not by 
onerous. We thus might establish a kind of moral quarantin 
and those whom the consul permitted to embark without protest 
would have, by presumption, a clean bill of health. 

Second, provision might be made by law, either by congress 
or the several states as the principles of constitutional law might 
require, giving authority to the Boards of Charities in the several 
states to send back to the countries to which they belong every 
alien pauper, who has beeome such within a certain specified 
time after landing upon shores. The expenses of retransporta- 
tion might be borne by the general or state governments. The 
expense, however, in either case would be a trifle compared with 
that of maintaining a pauper during the average term of such 
paupers’ lives. It is by no means clear that the principles of 
international law would not justify us in insisting that the ex- 
pense of such retransportation of paupers should be borne by the 
countries from which they come ; it being a fair presumption that 
the countries themselves had either actively transported among 
the emigrants such paupers or winked at the process when ori- 
ginated by individuals or municipalities. This, however, would 
be a matter for negotiation. It is clear that the extradition of 
such paupers or criminals would be an immense saving to all 
our states. The average term of life of all paupers cannot be 
less than from ten to fifteen years. The maintenance of such 
paupers cannot be less in the aggregate than fifteen hundred 
dollars apiece. ‘The cost of sending them across the Atlantic 
(estimating transportatiun at the usual rates both by land and 
water) could not be more than fifty dollars per capita on the 


average. ‘The moral and economic advantages in other respects 
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which such an expurgation of our population would confer, can 
hardly be estimated. If we take this course with regard to 
foreign nations, they will be open to take the same course re 


varding our own citizens. The obligation and the duty would 


be reciprocal. We may ask of other nations what they may 


1 


ask of us. We are ready to discharge the same duty that we 
require of them to discharge towards us. Sucha demand would 
be equitable and just. The principle that each nation should 
care for its own pauper, insane and dangerous classes is beyond 
all possible question, and the plan which we propose is a simple 
application of it to the existing state of things. 

The law of settlement in its bearing on municipalities has been 
enforced with much rigidity both in Great Britain and in our 
own country, and we are familiar with its bearing on the pauper 
question, No town will support a pauper who has a sé ttlement 
in another town, and almost all the states have passed laws pro 
viding for the transportation out of the tate of paupers that 
have no legal settlement within its borders, to the states where 
such paupers belong. 

This law has been applied for a considerable time and with 
uniformly good results. The same principle which the states 
of the union have acted upon, relatively to each other, regarding 
the support of paupers, may be applied to foreign nations. A 
non-naturalized pauper, having a legal settlement in ( nada, 
would in that case be transported to Canada. Another, having 
a settlement in Ireland or Scotland or Germany, would be 
transported there. The plan which we propose is the same as 
that which we have in operation among ourselves. Many of 
the maritime states have taken action in sending alien paupers 
to their homes in foreign countries already, but this has not been 
recognized as a fixed and uniform police ° , ie states or the 
general government, as case may be, should make regular appro 
priations for the purpose of sending back, under the limitations 
naturally suggested by humanity and vO vl sense, all alien paupers 
which have been smug¢eled into our states, foreign governments 
and “ national” philanthropists would soon cease to regard our 

“cc 


country as a “ Botany Bay” to which they can with impunity 


send their paupers to be supported and their criminals to plun- 
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der. That they have done so in the past is an offense which 
ought, ere this, to have been a subject for negotiation and remon- 
strance by the department of state. 

The course which we have suggested may not improbably 
be made applicable in the correction or removal of some of the 
problems of the Chinese question, which are presented for solu- 
tion to our Pacific states. 

It might be feared that measures of the character recom- 
mended would be distasteful to our foreign born fellow citizens, 
In reply we would say that no class of persons are more decided 
in their opinions regarding the injustice of the transportation of 
paupers and criminals to onr own country. The foreign born 
citizens immigrate often for the purpose of escaping the burden 
of taxation and military conscription. When they come to the 
United States, and are naturalized, and have assumed their pro- 
per share of our responsibilities, they are by no means anxious 
to take on in addition a part of the public burdens of the coun- 
tries which they have voluntarily left. It will be found, as soon 
as any active measures are taken to remedy the evils we have 
alluded to, that our foreign born citizens will give them their 
hearty support. 

I now beg leave to call attention to some facts tending to 
show that the class of persons referred to have been system- 
atically sent to our shores by nations and municipalities acting 
under regularly enacted laws. I will remark in passing that 


the English people years ago suffered a modified form of the 


evil we have been discussing, and that out of it grew the present 


Irish Poor Law. 

Before the establishment of the Irish Poor Law, great numbers 
of the Irish poor emigrated to England. The burden to Eng- 
land became so great that the strongest representations were 
made to induce Parliament to remedy the evil. In a letter to 
the agriculturists of England, published in 1830, and quoted in 
the Quarterly Review of that year, it was represented that the 
poor of Ireland were compelled, through want, to migrate to 


England “in hordes,” and “that owing to the absence of a 
poor-law in Ireland, English property was virtually rated to 


maintain a great part of the Irish pauper population.” England 
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ind Ireland brought their products to a common market. 
was said that the English agriculturist paid a heavy tax out of 
produce of his land toward the support the Irish poor, 
hile the Irish agriculturist, receiving the same price for goods, 
paid no poor rate at all. This influx of Iris] pauperism imto 
England for support was one of the strong otives which 


to the enactment of the Irish Poor Law Phe injustice to 


led 
the English rate-payer was so evident, that Parliament supplied 
the remedy at an early day. What was an intolerable grievance 
to England, with Ireland a part of the British empire, would 
have been still more so had she been a for | 

The Liddinburgh Re vie ww, for March, I ‘ ’ ing ot the 

rease of paupers, says: “They can be disposed of only in 

‘of two ways, that is, either by placing them on unoccupied 
ind uncultivated lands at home, or movine them to the colo- 
nies.” After showing that the first of these methods was im 


practicable, it took up the advocacy of thi cond, and eave its 


ipproval toa bill, then before Parliament, for aiding paupers to 


remove to the colonies. Canada was the colony most prominent 
} 


He 


n the writer’s mind. He goes on to say, in advocacy of t 


bill, “nothing, theretore, can be a ereater mistake, than to sup 


pose that those who consent to make an advance for the removal 
of paupers are making a sacrifice to get rid of an accidental and 
transitory evil. The fact is, they are making a con paratively 
nall saerifice to rid themselves of an evil which is deeply 


] 
Siilal 


St ited, which is rapidly spreading, and W hich, if it be hot ¢ ffect- 
‘ally counteracted, will, at no distant period, sink all classes 
below the level of that which is now lowest.” It is known to 
all persons of experience, that a very large peres ntave ol per- 
sons belonging to the hereditary pauper class, sent at first to 
Canada, migrate as soon as possible to the United States. The 
measure thus advocated in 1831, and which shortly after be- 
came a law, was virtually a law to facilitate the transportation 
of English paupers to the United States. “ Emigration,” says 
Knights Cyclopedia, under the article “ Emigration,” “ is one 
of the ‘modes of relief ’ contemplated by the Poor-Law \mend- 
ment acts (4 and 5 Will. IV, c¢. 76; 11 and 12 Vic., ¢. ries 
12 and 13 Viec., c. 103, and 13 and 14 Vic., ¢. 101). In some 


13 
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years a large number have emigrated with the assistance 
of funds obtained under the Act (4 and 5 Will. IV). By sec. 
tion 62 of that act, owners and rate payers are empowered to 
raise money on security of the rates, for the purposes of emigra- 
tion, under the authority of the Poor-Law Commissioners,” 
* * * “By the 12 and 13 Viec., ch. 103, the guardians of 
any parish or union are empowered to expend money, to the 
amount of £10, upon the emigration of any poor person belong- 
ing to the parish, or to any parish in the union, without the 
necessity of a parochial meeting to give their consent.” * * + 
“The 13 and 14 Vie., ¢. 101, enables boards or guardians, wider 
similar restrictions, to expend money in and about the emigra- 
tion of orphan children under sixteen having no settlement, or 
whose settlement is unknown.” * * * “Under the Iris! 
Poor-Law Act, money may be raised for enabling poor persons 
to emigrate to British colonies, but the money so raised must 
not exceed one shilling in the pound on the net annual value of 
ratable property.” It will be noted here, that Parliament 
thought it necessary to limit the amount which the authorities 
might expend in getting rid of their pauper population, rightly 
judging that their avarice, or their desire to relieve themselves 
of the burden of the poor, might lead them to too rapid action, 
The cheapest mode of getting rid of paupers by this emigra- 
tion process was evidently to send them to Canada, or to some 
one of the British North American colonies. While these laws, 
on their face, seemed designed to transport paupers from one 
part of the British empire to another, they have operated, in 
point of fact, to bring large numbers of them to the United 
States, and especially to the state of New York. That the 


policy of shipping paupers to America is well recognized and 


‘ 
understood in England, appears not only from the statute books, 


but from allusions made to the topic in treatises on pauperism. 


Faweett, in his Lectures on Pauperism, page 55, says: “The 
most popular remedy to get rid of our own paupers is to ship 
them off to America. Now, the advocates of such a_ policy 
overlook the fact that the United States are beginning to be 
burdened with their own pauperism, and, therefore, would very 


properly object to being made a receptacle of the pauper 
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ism of the old world.” We think that every New York tax 


payer will coincide with the opinion so naively expressed by 
Professor Faweett. Scrope, in his Political Economy, second 
edition, 1873, says: “I will not here reproduce the arguments 
employed in an early edition of this work, to show how griev- 
ously the British rate-payer and the British laborer suffer from 
the emigration of crowds of Irish poor, driven by impending 
starvation from their own country, to seek work at any wages, 
or relief of any kind, in the wealthier and more liberal island ; 
by which our own laborers were forced out of work and upon 
rates ; nor those | urged in the interest of the Irish poor 
themselves, and the peace, order and security of property in 
He goes onto say “that a commission to inquire 
the condition of the Irish poor, among other means of 
affording relief, reported in favor of the establishment of depots 
in which they could be fed, and employed on public works until 
permanently provided for by emigration and location in a 
colony.” After speaking of the terrible consequences of the 
lrish famine, he says: “Thousands upon thousands fled from 
a country so afflicted by Providence, and neglected by its own 
rulers, and the depletion occasioned by the famine itself, and the 
constant outflow of the peasantry to seek a living in the United 
States of America, which set in then and has continued ever 
since, have, together, solved the problem of the redundancy 


5 sk * 


of population in Ireland “It [emigration] offers 
the true solution of the problem, how to deal with able-bodied 
pauperism wherever it exists.” It will be remarked that these 
English writers unwittingly used, in their discussion, the term 
British colony and the United States as somehow convertible 
terms. It would not be courteous to put a law on the statute 
book, or to organize an association, or to provide money for the 
transportation of paupers to the United States ; but when they 
come to speak of the actual facts in the case, they recognize 
the United States as the country which the paupers, emigrating 
from England, ultimately and actually reach. The people of 
the United States are always ready to receive an industrious and 
able-bodied emigrant, however poor he may be; but they are 


not willing to support that class of indolent and hereditary 
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paupers which have been smuggled into our country by th 
connivance or direct agency of foreign nations. 

Frequent complaints have been made of the number of pan 
pers and dependent persons, who have been introduced into ow 
country from various parts of Germany and Switzerland. — It js 
quite difficult to reach direct proof of such transportation of 
paupers to our shores, but that considerable numbers have been 
sent here is almost universally believed : and the positive eyi- 
dence upon which this general conviction rests, might be reached 
by a certain amount of time and labor. That convicts have 
been pardoned on condition that they should emigrate to th 
United States, is unfortunately only too evident. Ina debat: 
on this subject in the United States Senate, March 19, 1866, 


Mr. Sumner referred to an “ official correspondence, showing 


that the authorities in Basleland, in Switzerland, had recently 


undertaken to pardon a person found guilty of murder, on the 
condition that he would emigrate to America — meaning there- 
by the United States.” Also, that it has been “the habit in 
the island of Newfoundland to pardon persons convicted of in- 
famous offenses, on condition that they would come to the 
United States ; and there are several very recent instances of 
pardons in the kingdom of Hanover, in Germany, on similar 
conditions. For instance, I have here,” he says, “a copy of 
two scraps from a German newspaper. One is from the Luve- 
burg Advertise ry, of September 10, 1865,” to-wit, “Within the 
last few months, our chief justice has pardoned three of the 
greatest criminals in the kingdom, on condition they emigrate 
to the United States." Henry Gieske for theft, J. Sander for 
arson, and John Winter for robbery. The two former are already 
on their way to New York from Hamburg.” Then there is 
another scrap from the same newspaper of the date November 
12, 1865. “ The culprit Camman, who was condemned to death 
for highway robbery and murder, has had his punishment com- 
muted to emigration to America.” * * * “T have seen a 
gentleman who narrated to me an incident that occurred to him 
in one of the prisons of Baden-Baden, during the last year. 
Visiting that prison he heard himself the jailer or an officer of 
the prison make a proposition to a criminal to the effect that 
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he should be pardon d on the condition that he 


it 


would emigrate 
the United States.” In the same d vate, Mr. Grimes, of 


va, said: “ I am as conscious as [ can be of a fact that is not 


within my own personal knowledge, tl xportation of 
iminals from Germany to this 
ws. Last year I saw a‘vent 
» visited his fatherland, 
‘ame in company with 
riminals to New York, and 
vovernment of one of the little 
he expenses of the transport: 
detective who brought them oy 
he gave them a certain sum of 
probably within a short tink 
A joint resolution was then |): 
as unfriendly and inconsistent 
The intimation that muncipa 
paupers to our country Is ve I 
ing quotation from the 
‘On Local Government Tax: 
Hancock, LL.D. Speaking 
to local authorities in Ireland to 1 


of the country, Mr. Hancock wi poor 


Law of 1838 sanctioned the principl oO} rate, but 


the original act prohibi ed assistanc ‘ants 
going to other than British colonies, thu igration 
to the United States. W hen tl 


he pressurt i the famine came, 


the most munificent contributions to all 


came 
from the United States, and Parliamen iction 


In 1849, and it was found afterwards that of the Irish agricul- 
tural classes eighty-four per cent usually emigrated to the United 


States. 


( 


“ By the act of 1838 emigration rates were only to be levied 


When the majority in value of rate payers of an electoral divi- 


sion voted for the rate. In 1843 the @uardians were allowed to 
impose emigration rates not exceeding in one year sixpence 1 
the pound or two anda half per cent, but these were only to be 


applied to relieve persons who had been three mouths in the 
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workhouse. In 1847, after only four years’ existence, both these 
restrictions were abolished. In 1849 provision was made for 
borrowing money for emigration, but Parliament thought i; 


necessary to impose a limit. The entire sum borrowed to assist 


emigration was not to exceed eleven shillings and four pence in 


the electoral division, and two shillings and eight pence on the 
union at large, or fourteen shillings in the pound ; this would, 
at the then valuation of Ireland, have amounted to abont 
£9,000,000. All the guardians did expend on emigration in 
twenty years after 1849 was only £119,280, or about £6,000 
(or half a farthing in the pound) in the year. 

It thus appears that all attempts of Parliament to regulate 
what persons were to emigrate, where they were to go to, or 
how much was to be spent on them, eventuated in restrictions 
that had either to be promptly repealed, or were so wide of the 
mark as to be practically inoperative.” 

It should be borne in mind that the whole paragraph is shown 
by the context to bear upon paupers in the strict sense of the 
term. 

It seems from this that the local authorities in Ireland have 
spent £119,280 or about $600,000 in assisting emigration. At 
the average rate of passage, this would provide for the trans- 
portation of something like twenty-four thousand persons to 
America. Probably something like ninety per cent of these 
landed ultimately in the United States, whether their nominal 
destination was Quebee or New York. From this very in- 
adequate estimate of the number of paupers that has been sent 
from Ireland we may infer the number that has been transported 
from the united kingdom, under sanction of act of Parliament, 
by local authorities, by friends, and in various surreptitious 
modes for the past twenty years. These statements will to 
some extent account for the fact that two-thirds of the paupers 
of the state of New York are foreign born, and will account 
also for the number of paupers that have been maintained here- 
tofore out of the proceeds of the head money by the emigrant 
commission at Ward’s Island and elsewhere in the state. A 
similar state of things must exist to a greater or less extent in 


all the northern states. The magnitude of the evil has not been 
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duly recognized because so little attention has been given to 
the facts. ” 

We believe it to be the imperative duty of the general govern- 
ment to take measures at once to prevent persons actually paupers 
or criminals from being sent to our country and also to give 
power to the states if need be tosend such persons, when found, 
back to the countries from which they came and to which they 

That we have a clear right to do so is shown by the 
paper of John N. Pomeroy, Esq., published in the report of the 
New York Board of Charities for 1875. If the United States 

the states in the proper exercise of their several powers 
were to adopt and carry out with vigor the two classes of 
measures which we have hinted at, we believe that the evil 
which we have described would be greatly diminished if not 
entirely abated. 

Mr. Hamilton Hill, secretary of the Board of Trade of Boston, 
argued against Mr. Sanborn’s paper and the bill proposed to be 
presented in congress favoring the imposition of “ head money.” 
He called attention to the commercial aspects of the case, the 
decrease in immigration which had taken place, and the turning 
of the tide of travel towards Kurope. Ile presented statistics 
in support of his position and argued that everything should be 
done to encourage immigration and that the poor immigrants 
themselves should not be oppressed with the tax. 

Dr. Anderson said that there was a large number of paupers 
here now. No matter whether they came over ten or five years 
ago, it was just the same. This discussion about the good and 
evil of immigration was very well, but the main question was 
shall we take any measures to protect ourselves against those 
paupers who are here. 

Mr. Hill subsequently stated that his position referred only to 
the measure proposed by Mr. Sanborn and not to that presented 
by Dr. Anderson. He believed fully in immigration but did not 
wish to encourage pauper immigration. 

Dr. Anderson said: Are we bound to support an English 


subject coming to the state of New York simply because he 


lands here? He did not care himself about the head money, 


Was not practically in favor of it. He would not discuss this 


> 
‘ 
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bill, but the question of preventing pauper immigration was 4 
very important one. 

Prof. Dwight of New York said: I am free to say I sympa 
thize with Prof. Anderson very strongly and think something 
should be done in the direction which he has pointed out. If, 
was inclined to think from the remarks of the gentlemen of th 
Boston board of Trade, that they felt the same difficulty that 


had been suggested in regard to paupers ; for if he understood 
them correctly, they admitted that paupers were coming into 
Boston, since the Cunard Steam Company was giving bonds to 
take them back. Hlow numerous they may be, depends much 
upon the commerce of the port into which they were introduced, 
It would be proportionately smaller in Boston than in New 
York because the commerce is smaller. Within the last few 
years, and the fact is still true, a large class of persons have 
come into the city of New York who are paupers to-day aud 
who have to be provided for in some way ; and the city of Ney 
York should be protected. There is no mode of protection, it 
seems to me, so satisfactory as the one suggested by Dr. An- 
derson, and which is that they shall be sent back to the country 
from which they came. International law as interpreted lays 
down the proposition that every nation may repel from its 
borders all those who are likely to be a burden on society. The 
comity of nations does not require us to admit persons who, 
instead of being a benefit to us, would be a burden. We are 
not to injure ourselves by it. I see no difficulty in regard to 
the treaties with Great Britain. There is an implication in all 
such treaties that they are not to include persons who are a 
burden upon society. 

Within what time that power shall be exercised is for the 
nation to decide. If it has not been so long that we are liable 
to be charged with neglect, we should have a fair right, it seems 
to me, to return the subject. In reference to what has been 
said by Dr. Anderson as to the disposition of some of the foreign 
nations to send criminals here I can speak from my own know- 
ledge. One of the philanthropic societies of some prison asso- 
ciation abroad sent over to us a confidential letter asking that 
we should coéperate with them in providing places for prisoners 


ema ae 


ones 
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sent from England to us.*/Of course we replied to them that 
our views of international propriety would not allow any such 
thing and our secretary Dr. Wines, read them a severe homily 
upon such a proposition as that. It was a striking thing that a 
philanthropic society should confine its philanthropy to its own 
country, Without good to any other. 

In reference to the bill proposed by Mr. Sanborn it seemed 
to him a very grave and difficult question. He rejoiced when 
the Massachusetts and New York laws were declared unconsti- 
tutional. He had fora long time thought that it was an im- 
proper thing for a state to interfere with the weneral regulation 
of commerce. 

The constitution had conferred upon congress the power of 
regulating commerce. As to what ts the duty of the national go- 
vernment in the matter, it seems harsh that every person should 
pay two dollars for the purpose of sending back paupers or in- 
firm persons. Much reflection ought to be had before such a 
measure Is adopted, But that the other thing should be 
adopted, that the paupers should be sent back, was extremely 
clear to him, 

Dr, Anderson said that he was about to say in connection 
with what Professor Dwight had said that he had disliked some 
features of the bill and always had a prejudice against head- 
money. It is a matter of doubtful policy. It is analogous 
entirely to the hospital money which every seaman pays. His 
own view was that we should protect ourselves against paupers 
introduced surreptitiously into the country. From the statis- 
tics of the poorhouses in New York state he knew what he was 
talking about when he said that there is a large number of 
paupers supported by taxation in that state whose support 
belongs to Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
various other countries. Our legislators have no right to lay a 


tax upon us to support paupers from foreign countries. 
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FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 


On motion of Mr. Sanborn it was ordered that the proceed- 
ings of this Conference be printed entire in pamphlet form, and 
that 1,000 copies be published for circulation by the State Boards, 
The secretaries of the Conference were appointed a Committee 
on Publication. It was agreed that the cost of publication, not 
exceeding $300, should be borne by the different Boards repre- 


sented in the Conference, each Board subscribing for as manv 
’ g any 


c 


copies as it might need, and paying for them at such a rate as 


would defray the cost of publishing. 

It was voted that the chairman and secretaries of this Confer- 
ence have authority to call future Conferences, either of the 
Boards as a whole, or of their secretaries. No further business 
appearing, the Conference adjourned, at 5 Pp. m., on Thursday, 
September 7, 1876. 


